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COUNTY OF LONDON. 





EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 





HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL in- 
vites applications for the following appoint- 
ments in the Education Department. 


Four Divisional Inspectors, who will have the 
general superintendence of large districts and 
give special attention to the co-ordination of 

@ education within their areas. Their chief 
duties will be to inspect pupil teachers’ 
centres, secondary schools, training colleges, 
science and commercial centres, polytechnics, 
and all institutions for higher education aided 
by the Council. Candidates will be required 
to possess special qualifications in one of the 
following subjects :—(1) English language and 
literature. (2) Modern languages. (3) Mathe- 
matics and science. (4) Technology (including 
mechanical and electrical engineering). The 
salary will be in each case {600 a year, rising 
by annual increments of {25 to a maximum 
salary of £800 a year. 

One Art Inspector, whose chief duties will be to 
inspect the art teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools, art schools, and poly- 
technics, The salary will be {£400 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to a maxi- 
mum salary of £500 a year. 


One Inspector of Wood and Metal Work, whose 
chief duties will be to inspect the teaching in 
wood and metal work in manual training 
centres and elementary and secondary schools. 
He will also be required to inspect certain 
classes at polytechnics. The salary will be 
£4vo a year, rising by annual increments of 
£20 to a maximum salary of {500 a year. 


One Inspector of Women’s Technical Classes, 
whose chief duties will be to inspect technical 
classes for women (including upholstery, flower 
making, needlework, millinery, dressmaking, 
and dress-cutting), in evening schools, girls’ 
clubs, and polytechnics. The salary will be 
£300 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£20 to a maximum salary of £400 a year. 


The persons appointed will be under the control 
of the Chief Inspector, and will be required to give 
their whole time to the duties of the office, and will 
in other respects be subject to the usual conditions 
attaching to the Council's service, particulars of 
which are given in the form of application. 


In connection with the appointments there is no 
restriction with regard to sex. 


Applications should be made on the official form, 
to be obtained from the Clerk of the London 
County Council, at the Cointy Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. The ap lications must be 
sent in not later than ro a.M. 02 Saturday, the rst 
day of April, 1905, address2d to the Education 
Offices as above, and accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials. 


Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be 
held to be a disqualification for appointment. 
G. L. GOUMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


Spring Gardens, S.W. 
2nd March, 1905. 


| in Colleges and Schools. 








| vellum), 1896. 


| OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Tuesday next, March 2r, at 5 o'clock, Professor 
W. E. Dany, M.A., B.Sc., M. Inst. C.E. First of 
two lectures on “ Engineering Problems.” Half a 
guinea the course. Thursday, March 23, at 5 
o'clock, Tuomas G. Jackson, Esq., R.A., M.A. 
F.S.A. First of two lectures on ‘‘ The Reason- 
ableness of Architecture.” Half a guinea. Sub- 
scription to all Courses in the Season, two guineas. 


if OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS and ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall 
East, S.W. Twenty-third ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, includings Etchings and Engravings by Sir 
F. Seymour Hapgen, P.R.E. OPEN 10 to 6 
Admission 1s.—Haro_p CHILp, Secretary. 


Ws EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
School of Art. Applications are invited 
for the post of HEAD MASTER of the WALSALL 
SCHOOL OF ART. Salary £250, rising by £25 
per annum for meritorious service to £300. Appli- 
cations to be received sot later than APRIL 7, 
1905.—Further particulars and prescribed Form of 
Application can be obtained from the DirRECTOR OF 
EpvucaTIon, Education Offices, Walsall. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE EDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics 
The course of training 
extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 














Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, &c. 

To Let 


LIZABETHAN Cottagetolet, furnished. Three 
acresof land. Opposite Golf Links. Copthorne, Sussex. 

42 2s. a week till June.—W., c/o “ Academy,” 5-7 South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


LLUSTRATION.—To Authors, Publishers, 

&c. Books, Periodicals, Articles illustrated. 
Refined, realistic, original. Moderate terms. 
Specimens submitted.—W. Freunp, 13 Norland 
Square, Kensington, W. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—A Gentleman has a 
number of rare books for sale, including 
Gregory’s Decretalia, Coburger, 1482; Dolce’s 
Transformationi, 1553; Las Casa’s Tratado Com- 
probatorio, 1553; Calvin’s In Librum Psalmorum 
Commentarius, 1557; Herrera’s edition of Garcill- 
asso de la Vega, 1580; Fulke’s Defense and Con- 
fession, 1583; Sidney and Golding ; De Mornay, 
1587; Speght’s Chaucer, 1598 and 1602 editions ; 
Daniel’s Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, 1623 ; 
Bunting’s Travels of the Holy Patriarchs, 1636; 
Thomas Nabbes’ the Bride, 1640 ; Ogilby’s Homer, 
2 vols., 1669; Dryden and Lee: The Duke of 
Guise (with music) 1683; Charles Davenant's 
Circe, 1685; Aphra Behn’s Miscellany, 1685; De 
Hondt’s Dutch Edition of Dampier, 1698-1704; 
the German English Prayer Book printed by Grooke 
in Dublin, 1710 ; Woodes Rogers’ Cruising Voyage, 
1718; the Baskerville Milton, 1758; Walpole’s 
Works, 5 vols., 1798; Wordsworth’s White Doe, 
1815; Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend (monthly 
awa 1864; Curzon’s Persia, 1892 ; Underdowne’s 
eliodorus, 1895; Ricci’s Correggio (Japanese 
Kindly address offers te ACADEMY, 
Claremont, Shaldon, Teignmouth, 





“scripts—lIIlustrated Books, &c. 





EIGHTON’S ICLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 
BINDINGS. Part VIII. SI-—T, with 144 Illustra- 
tions, price 2s. JUST ISSUED. Parts I.—VII. 
containing A—SH, with roso Illustrations in Fac- 
simile, price 17s. the 7 Parts. —J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


A LARGE Stock of Old and Rare Books in 
English Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeariana—First Editions of Famous Authors—Manu- 
¢ Catalogues free on applica- 
tion.—Bertram Dobell, Second-Hand Bookseller and Pub- 
lishe*, 77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 139. 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
**SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 
CHEMISTs.” 

By Dr. M. O. Forster, together with an exact 
bibliography of their publications and a double 

plate of their portraits.—Specimen copies gratis. 

LF aera ee & NORGATE, Book Importers, 

14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin's Lane, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 

N ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 

missions executed. 








dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ATALOGUE of the Second Portion of the 
Library of the late Prof. York Powktt, 
comprising History and Biography, Antiquarian 
Works, European and Oriental Literature and 
Philology, &c.—B. H. BrackweE t, 50 & 51 Broad 
Street, Oxford. 
[In last week's AcapEmy the above Catalogue was 
announced as ‘‘ Ready Next Week” instead of as 
** Now Ready.""] 


(( URREns Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.iMEs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., rod. per 

1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate; duplicating a speciality, Shorthand, testi- 

monials.—Mrs, Micutt, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

od. per 1000 words. Orders promptly executed.— 
M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 


O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
from rod. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 

















“T ¥PEWRITING (Smith Premier).—Scientific, 

Legal MSS., Plays, Translations, Duplicates, 
Novels, 9d. 1000.—Miss HaNnpLEy, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Sermons, 

&c., accurately, neatly and promptly executed 

at 8d. per 1000 words. Unsolicited Testimonials, 

—Miss A. Massiz, ‘‘ Strathairly,” NewBarn, Long- 
field, Kent. 
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* ,** Advertisers are requested to state clearly on their 


Advertisement Copy whether ** Vianted”’ or” For 


Salc,’’ and also to write distinctly. 


Wanted 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM. — 
“* Mr.E. Baker is a very experienced bookseller.” —Bazaar 


Exchange and Mart. All out-of-print books supplied, no 
matter what the subject. The most expert bookfinder extant. 
Please state wants. BOOKS WAN TED—4£:o offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653 ; 
¢e for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; {20 for Orme’s British Field 
ports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, boards, 1813 ; £3 
for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1£07 ; 2 for Poetry 
for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 
1798 —Baker’s Great Bookshops, John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham. 
IRLS’ REALM, November 1901. Autocar, 
: April 16, 1904. No. 443, Vol: 12—W. E. Clegg, 
30 Market Place and Peter Street, Oldham. 





| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, Xmas No., 1903. 
| 


Price and condition to W. Tee, Palm Road, Romford. 





PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY, 2 vols., 
(Beeching); John Morley’s Works; Matthew Arnold’s 

oe Hours in a Library.—X., Green Royd, Fulwood, 
reston. 





THE TREASURY for September 1903. Hon. 
Librarian, 14 Avonmore Gardens. Avonmore Rd., W_ 


For Sale 
FIRST Editions. Pickwick, cloth, uncut, 25s, 


Oliver Twist, FS vols, half roan, 2ts., Bleak House, half 
calf, ros., Nicholas Nickleby, half calf, 10s., Cricket, cloth, 6s., 
Battle of Life, cloth, 5. —David Cadney, Cambridge. 








ENGLISH Revolution of Twentieth Century, 

dealing with Taxation, Housing, Land, Drink, Education‘ 
and Woman Questions, 488 pages, art linen, gilt, 2s. only, 
post free.—Joseph Edwards, Reformer’s Year Book » 


UTTER’S Hebrew Bible, date 1587, folio, 
good condition, re-bound 120 years ago.—Ross, Hope 
House, Kersal, Manchester, 
PIPSYCHIDION, Verses addressed to the Noble Lady 
Emilia V—, 1821. 
Erasmus, Praise of Fvlie, Englished by Chaloner, sm. 4to, 1549, 
or 1569. 
Essay on tne External Use of Water, 4to, 1752. 
Essays of Elia, 1823. 
Estienne (H.), Art of Devises, 4to, 1650 
Euphranor, a Dialogue on Youth, 8vo, Pickering, 1851. 
Evans (J.) Ancient Stone Implements, 1872. 
Evelina, 3 vols, 1778, or vol. 3. 
Evelina, any edition in 2 or 3 vols. before 1820. 
Evelina, or Female Life in London, 1821 or 1822, 
Experienced Angler, 1668. 
Experiments and Observations on Electricity, London, 1751. 
Ditto, part 2, London, 1753. 
Exquisites (The) a Farce, 1839, with 4 plates, private circula- 
tion, 8vo. 
Eyton (R. W.) Antiquities of Shropshire, 12 vols, 8vo, 1854- 
60. 


Fagan’s éngraving in England, 3 vels, large folio, 1893. 
Faitho ne (W.) The Art of Graving and Erching, 8vo ,1662. 
Falconry in the British Isle<, 1873. 


NE VOLUME EDITION (abridged) of the | Ki:kintilloch, Gla:gow. 


Fancy (The) or True Sportsman's Guide, 2 vols., 1826. 





Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, 
London, 1860.—J. C. L. Clark, Lancaster, Mass., U.S.A. 


CRICKET SCORES, any scarce—Madden’s 


AN LENNER’S Dex Ross van Dekama, 
Pleegzoon, Elizabeth Musch, Huyck, 8 vols. Cloth as 
new. 21s.—Galloway and Porter, Booksellers, Cambridge. 


Fashionable Bores, &c., 5” + Quiz, oblong 4to, 1824. 
Faulkner, a Tragedy, by W. Godwin, 1807 

Faulkner’s History of Chelsea, roy. 8vo, 1810. 

History of Fulham, roy. 8vo or 4to, 1313. 

Faulkner (T.) History of Kensington, 4to, 1820, or any of his 








Master William Silence, 1897—The Chaucer Book 


Co., 37 St. Martin’s Court, W.C. COLLECTION of Hymn Books, about 500 
a ae ee For particulars apply to W. E. 
Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, 120 Vols, 1805 


Vols., all different. 


istories. 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, W.C. 








_ to 1865, “ runs” or smaller portions of which a list can be 
obtained.—Charles Higham, 27a Farringdon Street, E.C. 





ANITY FAIR.—20 
Mrs. Highmore, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


STupio, Nos, 75-81 to 87, 89 to 93,95 to 97 
= , Tor, t04, 105. Altogether 20 Monthly Parts, tos. 6d 
1872-86. The Pageant, ston. om W. Thompson, 45 Pastane 
Street, Grimsby. 


vols. from 





D Views (not very small) of Richmond, Kew, 


L 
O Sheen, Petersham, Isleworth, Mortlake, Twickenham, WARING'S Art Treasures of the United 
Kingdom. roo beautifully executed Coloured Plates, folio 
calf, extra gilt, 50s.—Hisecoke & Son, Richmond, Surrey. 


and neighbourhood.—Hiscoke & Sons, Richmond, Surrey. 








EPWARD FITZGERALD, Letters and Lite- 
rary Remains, 3 vols., edit. by Wright, 30s. ; Morley’s 
History of English Literature, 5 vols., bound in 3, half calf, 





MEMOIRS of the Distinguished Men of Science 


living in the years 1807-8 (being a Key to orgs Engrav- A BARGAIN. The Popular Encyclopedia, - 
illustrated, Is., roy. 8vo, cloth, £ (cost £8 8s.).— ; 
ot af ne wainy, 207. Oem, ot fn od s. LETTERS to A. G. and H. G. (Gladstone) by 


ing) 1862. The Engraving also want-d.—A. aie, The 


Strand, Torquay. 








HIBAUT, Purity in Musical Composition. | RAWING by her late Majesty Queen Vic- 
Fechner, Life After Death. Dévinne, Parish of Birse. toria. “ Islay,” an Aberdeen Terrier. the favourite dog aR 
of the Queen, drawn from nature, Sept. 1840. What offers? 

Iphin Rod, Slough. 


Inglis, An Avgustine Parish. Augustine, City of God (cheap 
edition). —A. & R. Milne, Aberdeen. 





—P,8 


17s. 6d. Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





John Ruskin, privately printed, 25 shillings. Ashbee's 





Reprint Wren's Parentalia, No. 94 (250 copies), £3 tos.—X, 1 
Regent Terrace, bridge. 





HE LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by Warwick 





DRYDEN's Virgil, good type. Dion Areopagita, | ‘¢ 0-DAY,” complete, clean run of the two- 


issue, from start in ’93 to conclusion last 
hat offers? H. M. Prideaux, Literary and 


Parker's trans., 2 vols Evelyn Diary, 1827, Vo'. 5. | penn 
H. Peach, 37 Belvoir | February. 


Books on Cyprus before 1800.—H. 
Philosophic Club, Bristol. 


Street, Leicester. 


Worth, rss. net for 7s. 6d. The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England, by Alice M. Earle, 6s., for 2s. 94. English Lyrics, 
Chaucer to Poe. Selected by W. E. Henley, 6s., for 3s. 8d. 
—Young’s Library, 179 Kensington High Street, W. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPutar FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 


Science and Art Specially dealt with 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere 








THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue Eveninc Parer or THE Epucatep Man 
AND His Famity. 

Famous for its brillient Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 

lishers’ Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 











NOTICE. 


“THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE 
(52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
13s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PRE- 
PAYMENT of 17s. Gd. will secure it being 
sent Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform 1d. postage, though the 
postage payable varies from Id. minimum 
to 2id. per copy. Orders may be sent through 
any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the 
Publisher, 5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED eye 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST Hee Uj 
& AFTER DINNER. & 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFF FE. 




















SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS & NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The MARCH LIST, NOW READY, contains Popular Works oa Sport, 
Travel, Biography, and Fiction. © 


Sent POST FREE on application to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 


— BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 





FOUNDED 1837 
Patron—HErR Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMEMT offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty guineas (or its equivalent by instalments}, and obtain 
the right to participate in the following advantages :—Fi ‘st.— 
Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long a; need exists. 
SEcoND.—Permanent Relief in Old Age. THtrp.—Medicaladv ce by 
eminent Physicians and Surgeons. FourtH.—A Cottage in the 
Country (Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to al 
annuity. FirrH.—A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots 
Langley for the free use of Members and their families for holidays 
or during convalescence. SixtTH.—A contribution towards Funeral 
expenses when it is needed. SEVENTH.—AIl these are available not 
for Members only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. E1GHtTH.—The payment of the subscriptions confers an 
absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. For further 
information apply to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 23 
Paternoster Row, E.C 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
JIU-JITSU; 


or, Japanese Physical Training. 


Jiu-Jitsu is the Japanese method of physical training. 
Jiu-Jitsu has been practised by the Japanese 2500 years. 
Jiu-Jitsu means “ muscle-breaking.” 
Jiu-Jitsu helps the weak to master the strong. 
Jiu-Jitsu is the most wonderful of all systems in building up the Perfect, 
Healthy Body. 

For further information read Mr. Irving Hancock's timely works. 

All these volumes are most excellently and numerously illustrated with 
Full-page Photographs taken from life. 

They are of a handy size, 7? by 54 inches, and well produced in cloth 
binding. We wili send any volume, post free, on receipt of a remittance. 
They are published at 


EACH 5s. NET EACH 
Japanese Physical Training. 


Physical Training for Women by Japanese 
Methods. 


Physical Training for Children by Japanese 
Methods. 


Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks. 
The Case for Physical Culture. (Ne2rly ready.) 


In a.certain renowned Japanese wrestling match the expert in Jiu-Jitsu wasa mere 
piemy compared with his opponent who wrestled by ordinary methods, but within a 
w seconds of th 
helpless. 





e commencement of the combat the giant was on his back perfectly 


If you want to get some idea of these books before ordering, send us a post-card 
with your name and address, and we will send you by return a I'ttle booklet telling 
you all about their contents. Please mention this journal. 


RABELAIS. Including all the Best Chapters of his famous 


“ Romance of Gargantua and Pantagruel" (the Seventeenth Century Version of Urquhart 
and Motteux). 1 vol.8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


FIRST ISSUE IN 
French Classics for English Readers. 


Edited by ADOLPHE!COHN, LL.B., and CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D. 
The design of the series is to present the chief French authors in the best possible translation 
to English readers, to meet the need of many who are iaterested in French literature and desire 


to know it directly, but who cannot easily read its authors in the original, and to fill the lack of 
adequate and dignified representatien of these authors in public and private libraries. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 
Montaigne, Moliere (2 vols.), Beaumaprchais, 
George Sand. 


THE KAISER AS HE IS: or, the Real William II. 


(Le Veritable Guillaume I1.). By HENRI! DE NOUSSANNE. Translated into English 
by WALTER LItTTtEFIELD, Author of ‘* The Truth about Dreyfus,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. The Reorganisation 
of the Empire and the Triumph of the Church. By J. B. FIRTH, Author of “ Augustus 
Cesar, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, fully illustrated, 5s. No. 39 in the “ Heroes of the 


THOMAS CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, 1489-1556. By ALBERT IFREDERICK POLLARD, M.A., 
F.R.H.S., Author of “ Henry VIII,” “ England under Protector Somerset,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, fully illustrated, 6s. No.6 in “ Heroes of Reformation ”’ Series. 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. By CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS STETSON. A Study of the economic relation between Men and Women as 
a Factor in Social Evolution. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW FICTION 
A SELF-MADE MAN’S WIFE. Her Letters to her 


Son. Being the Woman’s View of Certain Famous Correspordence. By CHARLES 
EUSTACE MERRIMAN, Author of ‘Letters from a Son toa Self-made Father,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (/n the press. 


MY LADY OF THE NORTH. The Story of a Gray- 


Jacket. By-~RANDALL PARRISH, Anthor of ‘‘ When Wilderness*was King.”” Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, with 4 Illustrations in Colour, 6. 
THE GIRL OF LA GLORIA. ByCLARA DRISCOLL. 
A charming leve-story of Texas, The heroive, Ilaria, is the lost of an old Mexican family 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6<. 
who have gradually been dispossessed of al! their lands by the grasping Americans. 


“WANTED A COOK.” By ALAN DALE. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. 
An uproariously funny comedy-novel of a self-conscious couple in contact with the servant 
question, the farce and satire of the 2xsthetic-home-life-in-a-flat paradox, told in Mr. Dale’s 
entertaining manner, all centring about the ludicrous predicaments with ‘‘ Cook.’” 


NEW LISTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS NOW READY- 








From Duckworth & Co.’s List 


NEW BOOK By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


** She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern manners.” —SPHERE. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF 
EVANGELINE. 


Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The author gives us distinct characters in dexterous touches, with capital scenes and 
situatioas from the comedy of life. Very charming.”—7%e World. 

“Mrs. Glyn possesses the power of presenting her scenes in such a way that they appear 
to be acted under our very eyes. She tells her tale in simple nervous language. We Po el 
are looking at real men and women. Gives a vitality which many more thoughtful writers fail 
to attain. Very effective.”—Sitandard. 

“Mrs. Glyn set all society laughing. The clever, satiric pages will find thousands of 
readers. We have all the portrait-paintiog, cynicism, and humour that we expect sprinkled 
through the pages.” — Daisy Express. 


GOSSIP 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of “In Piccadilly,” “ Life’s Questionings,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Very characteristic of the author’s undoubted taleat.”—Speaker. 
“ Full of ‘ brains’ and of skilful work.""— 7 0-Day. 


“A magnificent book,”’ says The World, of 


PROGRESS 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s 
“Rich in observation. Briefly, he is in this volume a master of the sublime, the showy 
the pathetic, the picturesque.”—See 7he World. 


THE GREY BRETHREN 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, AUTHOR OF “THE ROADMENDER.” Uni m 
with “The Roadmender.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS AND THINGS 


By G. S. STREET. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Most delightful reading, full of the kindly cynicism and whimsical philosophy one has 
grown to expect from Mr. Street’s diamond-pointed pen.” —W orld. 


AUGUSTE RODIN 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. With 40 Illustrations. Photogravure Frontispiece, 
Crown 4to. ros. 6d. net. 
The life, ideas, and work of the great Freach sculptor, who has succeeded Whistler 
as President of the International Society, are here presented. 
“The most complete and authoritative account. M. Mauclair has the advantage of being 
an intimate friend. . . . Many photographs of uousual excellence.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ALBERT DURER 


By T. STURGE MOORE. With four Copper-plates and 50 Half-tone Engravings. 
Pott gto, 7s, . vet. 


GIOTTO 


By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 45 Illustratio-s Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


VELAZQUEZ 


By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of “ Rembrandt.” With 45 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (In the “ Popular Library of Art.”’) 
















































































Ask your Bookseller to show you all the Volumes issued in 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


GRITICAL STUDIES AND FRAGMENTS 


By the late S. ARTHUR STRONG With Memoir by LORD BALCARRES. 
Royal 8vo, with 22 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 


By De. JOSEPH MAXWELL. With Prefaces by Sip OLIVER LODGE and 
Prof. CH. RICHET. Large Crown 8vo. ros. net. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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H. J. GLAISHER’S LIST 


New Volume of Poems by the Author of 
“The Pageant of Life.” 

Vox Clamantis : Sonnets and Poems. 
By GEORGE BARLOW, feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

The Philosophy of Dickens: A 
Study of his life and Teachirg 2s a Social 
Reformer. With Portrait. By Mrs. BAILLIE 
SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

X-Rays: Their Employment in 
Cancer and other Diseases. By 
R. J. COWEN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Cancer Problem in a Nut- 
shell. By ROBERT BELL, M.D. Demy 
8vo, IS, net. 

A Short Essay on Insanity. By 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, M.D. Demy 8vo. 
Is. net. 

Graphology Made Easy. A 
Manual of Instruction in Character Reading 
from Handwriting, with Illustrations. By R. 
DIMSDALE STOCKER, with an Appendix 
by INA OXENFORD. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 





H. J GL AISHE R, 57 Wig nore St. London, We 





Newnes’ Thin Paper 
Classics 


Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly 

opaque paper. Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page. 

Narrow Fcap. 8vo (6} by 34), Gilt Tops, Cloth Limp, 3s. net. 
Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per Vol. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
In 3 Volumes, with Glossary. 

MILTON'S POEMS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK’'S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND 
ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON'S POEMS. 

LANDOR’S SHORTER WORKS. 

WALPOLE'S LETTERS. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
FESSOR KNIGHT. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 

THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 

THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN 
COOK. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. 

HOMER'S ILIADS. 
CHAPMAN. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEYS AND SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN, 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA, With other 
Writings relating to Stella and Vanessa. 

COLERIDGE'S POEMS. Edited by Professor 
KNIGHT. 

EARLY ITALIAN POETS. By D.G. ROSSETTI. 


“ Newnes’ elegant and compact series of classics in limp 
leather. We expect a great success for these editions.”— 
A thenanum. 


2 Vols. 


1830-1859. 


Edited by PRO- 


2 Vols. 


Translated by GEORGE 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 














THE GARDEN LOVER’S 
SERIES 


Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. Royal 18mo. 
3s. 6d. net each volume. The set of three volumes, 
uniformly and artistically bound and enclosed in canvas 
case, ros. 6d. net. 


(i) ACARDEN LOVER’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 


This birthday book contains extracts taken by per- 
mission from the writings of the most popular authors 
of the day, and of the most eminent poets, essayists, 
and novelists of the past, and so arranged as to form 
in some measure a garden calendar and anthology. 


“The anthology is very full and well chosen.” —Country 
Life. 


“Exactly the right thing. 
shire Post. 


A dainty volume.”— Yor&- 


(ii) A BOOK OF SUNDIAL MOTTOES 
Preface by ALICE MEYNELL. 
‘A pretty book, the mottoes (with translations) from 


many books-dating back to 1635; with extracts, ‘In 
Praise of Sundials.’ ""— 7ze Times. 


‘*An admirable collection of quaint mottoes.”—Dai/ly 
News. 

** An ideal table-book—pleasant to look at, and sug- 
gestive to look into."— Zhe Leisure Hour. 


(iii) THE CARDEN OF PLEASANT FLOWERS 


Being a description of the most familiar of our 
English garden flowers, from the famous collec- 
tion of John Parkinson. Chosen and arranged by 
ALFRED H. HYATT. 3s. 6d. net. 


This selection from ‘‘ the best book about gardening 
ever written” gives in reasonable compass the essence 
of the bulky volume entitled Paradisus Terrestris, which 
has always held the highest place in every garden-lover’s 
library. 

“ An exquisite little volume.”— Country Life. 


“Mr. Hyatt has made an exceptional collection.” — 
Academy and Literature. 


*“A charming manual for any one who is fond of old 
books and fresh flowers.” —Scotsman. 


“‘[f only most books purporting to be artistic were as 
well done !"—F. L. Griccs (The well known Black-and- 
White artist). 


THE MUSIC OF THE 
MASTERS 


Edited by WAKELING DRY. 


The following volumes of this series are now ready. 
as. 6d. net per volume. 


(i) WAGNER 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


(ii) TCHAIKOVSKI 
By B. MARKHAM LEE, M.A,, Mus. Doc. 


(ii) BEETHOVEN 
By ERNEST WALKER, Mus. Doc. 
“ Attractive, handy, and of real value to the student 
and concert-goer.”— Unanimous opinion of “ THE 
PREss.” 


PHILIP WELLBY, 6 HENRIETTA STREET, 
CovENt GARDEN, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & 60.'S 


LIST. 


VOL, IV. NOW READY. 


DIARY AND LETTERS 

OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
(1778-1840). As Edited by her Niece, CHAR- 
LOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. With Photogravure Por- 
traits and other Sketches. In 6 vols. Vol. L, 
1778 to June 1781. Vol. II.. 1781-86. Vol. IIL, 
August 1786 to June 1788. Vol. I'V., July 1788 to 
July 1791. 8vo, ros. 6d, net each. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE: A Memoir. 
By ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. With Portraits. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
. NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs. es. net each. 


EDWARD FITZCERALD. 


By A. C. BENSON. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


CHATHAM. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Though there have been 
several admirable books in this séries, this is one of the best. 
Lucid, amid a tangle of details, vivid without being too 
highly coloured, faithful to the statesman, while mindful of 
the man, it comes near the model of what such a book 
should be.”’ 


(Shortly. 


Previous_y PuBLisHED. 

ee — By EDWARD A, FREEMAN, 
(4s oD. 

By Prof. T. F. TOUT. 
HENRY Vii, By Dr. JAMES GAIRDNER. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. Ky Bishop CREIGHTON, 
ELIZABETH, By Prof. E.S. BEESLY 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By FRE ERIC HARRISON. 
WILLIAM iil. By H. D. TRAILL. 
WALPOLE. By JOHN MORLEY. 
PITT. By Lord ROSEBERY. 
PEEL. By J.S. THURSFIELD. 


THE BRITISH ARMY (1783-1802). 
Four Lectures de ivered at the Staff College and 
Cavalry School. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of the British Army.” With 
Maps. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
ROMAN SOCIETY, From Nero to Marcus 


Aurelius. 
By Prof. SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 
8vo, T5S. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ The book is one of the best we 
have read for a long time.” 


THE LOCIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 
By CHARLES J. WHITBY, BA., M D. Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. (Tuesday. 


A NEW VOLUME OF LENTEN READINGS 
CHRIST THE LIFE AND LICHT. 


Lenten Readings selected from the Writings of 
the Right Kev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. By 
W. M. L. JAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-COER. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


tanned 8vo, 6s. each. 
MAURICE HEW 


HENRY II. 
EDWARD I. 


FOND ADVENTURES. Tales of the Youth 

of «.e World. [April 7. 
RHODA BROUGHTON. , 

[ Shortly. 


A WAIF’S a 
GERTRUDE ATHERT 
THE BELL IN THE. FOC, and Other 
Stories. 
ARTHUR TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


THE RED CRAVAT. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


With Mr. Carruthers Gould as prior or chairman, Sir 
Edward Grey as chief guest, and a great number of other 
notabilities, including Lord Rosebery and Mr. Winston 
Churchill among those present, the annual dinner of the 
Whitefriars Club, held at the Trocadero last Friday night, 
must be described as brilliant. Many changes have come 
over this club since the days when it consisted of a knot of 
journalists who met every Friday in Anderton’s Hotel to 
consume a modest dinuer and chat over the events of the 
week. It has greatly increased in size and influence, and 
its dinners are stately and elaborate, with a toast list as 
carefully drawn up as the list of speakers at a Lord Mayor’s 
banquet. Even in its modest early days it frequently 
attracted men of eminence, but now it sparkles with what 
our transatlantic friends would call “a galaxy of bril- 
liance.” On Friday night thin black lines of editors 
stretched from point to point, and were only broken by 
the occasional intrusion of distinguished lawyers and men 
of letters. 


The speech of the evening was undoubtedly that of Sir 
Edward Grey. It was literary in the best sense. Sir 
Edward's clear-cut features suggest his style of oratory. 
Yet it was not the clearness and precision that lent charm 
to the speech, but what we may call the sub-tint, the 
under-current, above which the jest and laughter and wit 
were but as the surface ripples on a wind-swept stream. 
Below there was the desire older than Horace, old as poetry 
itself, for that golden age in the life of man when work 
being over he may “close the shop,” be the shop politics 
or art or business, and betake himself to the house he has 
dreamt of where the garden is always fair and a stream 
runs by for ever. The passionate desire for this rest gave 
to Sir Edward's words a nameless charm. a fine fragrance 
not often found in what this was in the main, a witty and 
entertaining after-dinner speech. It was none the less felt 
because of the unconsciousness and spontaneity of the 
speaker. 


Among the definite opinions ventilated by Sir Edward 
Grey was one that the vital reading of a man is usually 
done between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five. 
There are no doubt precocious children who attack master- 
pieces before they get to their ’teens, but the majority of 
us gorged ourselves with rubbish in childhood. Once in 
our lives Mayne Reid and Marryat and Dumas were the 
literary kings. But the healthy advancing mind throws 
the rubbish aside as time goes on and the maturing judg- 
ment begins to drift and search for the mental food that 
the individuality requires. About thirty-five, however, 
the bones of the intellect, to write in a metaphor, begin to 
indurate. After forty the minds of few men continue to 


page we turn later is “ not verse now, only prose.” Quite 
true, yetso various and versatile is man that itis unsafe to 
repose too implicitlyin the general. To the writer’s mind 
comes the memory of a pair of old but fine grey eyes, a 
white beard, an enthusiastic face, and while the vibrating 
voice that went with these features keeps ringing in his 
mental ears he will ever be careful to set no limit to the 
age of human development. 

A certain amount of regret will be felt at what prac- 
tically amounts to the mergence of the Sé. James’s Gazette in 
the Evening Standard, the two papers on Tuesday being for 
the first time issued as one under the title of The Evening 
Standard and St. James’s Gazette. It carries us a long way 
back to remember the origin of the St. James’s. It was, as 
most of our readers will know, the invention of Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, who for many years previously had been editing 
another paper that he founded himself, the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The history of the latter had been peculiar. Its beginning 
was something new in English journalism, something that 
was better than any precedingattempt. Never before had 
an editor tried to present to his readers day by day so 
much literary work of the highest class and so much 
opinion and comment that always were, so to speak, on the 
top of the intellectual wave of the moment. But the 
English public does not rush in its myriads to support an 
innovation of this kind, and though the Pall Mall Gazette 
reflected the utmost credit on all who had to do with it, it 
did not yield the fabulous fortune which later journals have 
done. 


When Mr. Greenwood’s first evening paper changed 
hands it changed principles also, and in the high-minded 
way which is part of his nature he left it and ultimately 
founded the St. James’s Gazette. It was a pleasure to read 
this paper as long as it was under his direction, since he had 
a wonderful gift for attracting the rising talent of the day 
and developing it. Richard Jefferies had been his most 
important discovery in his first venture, and in his second 
he had the pleasure of leading Mr. J. M. Barrie forth to the 
light. But he never depended on one contributor for the 
brilliance of the journals with which he was associated, and 
during his editorship the St. James's Gazette read like a 
first-class magazine issued nightly. On his resignation, 
which was brought about under circumstances that need 
not be described here, he was followed by his very capable 
lieutenant Mr. Sidney Low, who is now literary editor of 
the Standard, and Mr. Low in his turn was succeeded by Mr. 
Hugh Chisholm, now the acting editor of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” 


It would be difficult to follow the subsequent fortunes 
and vicissitudes of this evening paper, which seemed to 
some of us to lose a great deal of its charm while gaining or 
attempting tv gain what is popularly known as go and 
actuality. It has, we understand, had many editors during 
the past few years, clever and capable men no doubt, but 
wanting in the knack of interesting the most cultivated 
circle of readers. The amalgamation is very singular, 
because the distinction of the Evening Standard has always 
lain in the promptitude of its news service, while the 
traditions of the journal now merged in it are those of 
leisurely and quiet culture. However, out of the two it is 
possible that something original may be created. We can 
only hope that the new editor will do his best to keep his 
paper up to the highest standard, and not play down to the 
multitude. He has plenty of contemporaries who are doing 
that already. 5 
In this connection it is pleasant to know that the friends 
of Mr. Frederick Greenwood are to give a banquet to his 
honour in the beginning of April. Mr. Greenwood, who is 
now in his seventy-fifth year, has been far more than an 
ordinary journalist. Oftener than anybody else he has 
been asked to give counsel as to the government of the 
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chase of the Suez Canal shares, were due to his initiative. 
Mr. George Meredith, in the letter which has been published 
announcing the dinner, does no more than justice to the 
most distinguished publicist of his time. 


Admirers of the late Mr. W. E. Henley will be glad to 
know that adequate steps have been taken to commemorate 
one of the most striking and potent personalities that ever 
figured in the literary circles of London. Leave has been 
given for a statue to be erected to him in Westminster 
Abbey. It is the work of M. Rodin and is done from the 
one with which Mr. Henley’s friends are familiar. In 
his old school there is to be instituted a Henley Gold Medal 
that will be given as a prize for literature. Probably, if he 
were alive, he would not wish for any more suitable means 
of keeping his memory green. The number of those who 
knew him personally is bound to dwindle now as the years 
glide away, and though his works will remain, it will be as 
difficult to hand down the memory of his vital personality 
to succeeding generations as it is to preserve the effect 
produced by some “ well graced actor” on the stage. 





We found the following in the letter-box: ‘‘ Your re- 
marks in last week’s issue about the decadence of the best 
weekly reviews are no doubt just as far as they go, and I 
hope your forecast of their revival will be justified by the 
event, but you do not admit an essential part of the ex- 
planation. In the ’sixties literary criticism was practically 
confined to a very small number of journals; now it is 
diffused over the morning and evening papers. These have 
improved to an immense degree, and do you not think 
that their treatment of books is on the whole prompt and 
adequate to the needs of the general reader? Asmall but 
select minority of fastidious and cultivated book-lovers 
may require more, but the ordinary man or woman who 
asks for a review simply to order the right book for his or 
her library will surely find all he requires in the book 
department of his political or commercial newspaper.” 
This communication was signed “ Senex.” 


Willingly and gladly is it admitted that English daily 
journalism has improved enormously, and that the news- 
papers of 1865 are not for wealth of news, accuracy, and 
intelligence of comment to be compared with those of 
1905. Much of the reviewing in the latter, perhaps the 
greater part of it, is well done, yet we have to remember, as 
no less an authority than Mr. George Meredith has pointed 
out, that agreatdeal is lacking in outspoken frankness orgood 
judgment. It happens that an apt illustration is before us 
as we write. The subject of the review is “A Secret 
Woman” by Eden Phillpotts, an author for whom we have 
the greatest respect. ‘* The Secret Woman” is a piece of 
honest good work, but hear how it is described in the 
columns of an evening contemporary by a reviewer who 
signs himself ‘‘ James Douglas.” Within the space of a 
few lines it is referred to as “ one of the greatest novels 
in literature,” ‘‘a masterpiece,”’ “a superb achievement,” 
and “‘a masterpiece of the first order.” It happens that 
the author in question knows what a masterpiece really 
should be, and he must have blushed at reading this. 





But the reviewer is not exhausted. He finds that by 
virtue of this novel Mr. Eden Phillpotts has entered into 
“the noble company of the masters,” and is now the fellow 
of Fielding and Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith 
and Hardy, Turgeniev and Tolstoy. The humour of his 
rustics is compared to that of Thomas Hardy and Shake- 
speare (!) and declared to be “as fine as anything George 
Eliot ever wrote.” If Senex does not consider this to be 
a fair example of what is offered as literary criticism we 
would ask him how many “ masterpieces” and “ superb 
achievements”’ are discovered in the course of a fortnight 
by the daily reviewers, and if any trust is to be placed in 
those who at small provocation gush in this manner over 














the most unexpected subject. Mr. Eden Phillpotts is to be 
commiserated for having been made the subject of such 
foolish remarks. He has won a high place for himself, but 
the only effect of the comparisons here instituted must be 
to make him appear ridiculous. Now, Senex, if this is 
the character of your “diffused” criticism there is plenty 
of room for a different style of journalism. 


We still seem to be at sixes and sevens—or to be more 
precise at fives and sixes—over the date of Edmund Waller’s 
birth, which has come to be generally accepted as having 
taken place on March 3, 1605. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it actually occurred a year later, as may be verified 
by a reference to the Amersham Parish Register of March 
9, 1606, on which day he was baptized. A certain “ writ 
of oustre” declaring that on October 4, 1616, Edmund 
Waller was ten years — months old (the number of months 
is obliterated) might easily have attracted the attention of 
one or another of his editurs to a discrepancy, but no one 
seems to have thought of consulting the Register till Mr. 
T. G. Drury cited it in the introduction to his edition of the 
poet. The mistake is no doubt initially attributable to the 
old practice of beginning the New Year on March 25. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘‘Short History of 
English Literature” gives both dates, 1605 in the text and 
1606 in the index. 


It would no doubt be possible for a special pleader to 
contend that English literature has gained by its insularity 
more than it has lost. ‘‘ Every nation mocks at other 
nations,”’ he might quote from Schopenhauer, “‘ and all are 
right.” He would find, however, few arguments to support 
his theory in the literary past. The debt of Chaucer to 
France, of the early sonneteers to Italy, and of Coleridge to 
German thought, would be formidable obstacles in his path. 
Boundary commissions, in fact, have little jurisdiction in 
the world of letters, and, to say nothing of other profes- 
sions, the more the writer knows of the literature of other 
countries the less will his outlook be narrowed by passin 
conventions. For this reason the action of Oxford Uni- 
versity in suspending the Taylorian scholarships in French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish 1s to be regretted. For fifty 
years these scholarships have proved an inducement to 
students to go beyond the strict limits of the academic 
course, and the roll of scholars, if it does not include others 
of the calibre of the first winning candidate, Mr. Swin- 
burne, contains the names of several whose subsequent 
success may be traced in a measure to this encouragement 
to the study of modern languages. Thesuspension may be 
sound finance, but it is bad policy. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel raises the whole 
question of the roman @ clef. In France this is almost a 
term of abuse; though there is at any rate one great writer, 
Anatole France, who “puts real people” into his stories. 
Thus, in “ Le Lys Rouge” it is not difficult to perceive the 
portrait of a well-known English woman writer. In “The 
Marriage of William Ashe,” Mrs. Ward has not only adopted 
the story of Lord Melbourne and Lady Caroline Lamb, and 
utilised the picturesque personality of the most gorgeous 
Lady Blessington, who appears as Madame D’Estrées, but 
has not disdained to employ, with hardly any alteration, 
social episodes, and even minor social scandals of much 
later, indeed almost contemporary date. The actors in 
these are still! very much alive, and in no sense the “ pale 
ghosts”’ Mrs. Ward refers to in her preface! 


The appearance of a fresh instalment of “Sherlock 
Holmes’’ may give point to a reminiscence of an earlier 
Sherlock Holmes—a Sherlock Holmes,in fact, who flourished 
in North America in the seventeenth century. The story is 
of an Indian who, finding that some venison had been 
stolen from his hut, set out to pursue the thief. He had 
not gone far before he was heard to inquire from some 
travellers whom he met whether they had seen a little old 
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white man with a short gun, accompanied by a small dog 
with a little tail. He was asked howhe had arrived at that 
description of the marauder, and his answer was: 


“The thief I know is a little man by his having made a pile of 
stones to stand upon in order to reach the venison; that he is an old 
man I know by his short steps, which I have traced over the dead 
leaves in the wood ; and that he is a white man I know by his turning 
out his toes when he walks, which an Indian never does. His gun I 
know to be short by the mark the muzzle made in rubbing-the bark off 
the tree on which it leaned: that his dog is small I know by its 
tracks ; and that it has a short tail I discovered by the mark it made 
in the dust where it was sitting at the time its master was taking down 
the meat.”’ 

These, it is clear, are the methods of Sherlock Holmes 
and of no other. But does any one—does Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle himself—know the source of the quotation ? 
We are almost tempted to offer a prize to any one who will 
detect its origin, but decide on second thoughts to disclose 
the secret. It comes from the works of Charlevoix, the 
Jesuit traveller who explored the Saint Lawrence and the 
Mississippi. 

Two French houses with interesting associations claim 
mention—the one because it is to be pulled down, the other 
because it is to be preserved as a place of pilgrimage. The 
former is the house in the Rue Notre-Dame-des-champs, in 
which Victor Hugo wrote ‘‘Hernani,” and from which he 
was evicted because of the disturbance made by the many 
friends who called to congratulate him on thesuccess of that 
famous play which launched the romantic movement. “I 
am very sorry. I shall miss you,” said the proprietress, 
who herself occupied a flat in the building, to Madame Hugo. 
“ But what am I todo? I came here for tranquillity, and 
there is always this coming and going on the stairs. How 


- sorry I feel for you, my dear lady! What a hard trade it is 


| ad 


that your poor husband follows! 


The other house is ‘Les Charmettes,” at Chambéry, 
where Madame de Warens, Claude Anet, and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau had their curious ‘‘ ménage a trois.” The des- 
cription of the life forms one of the most idyllic passages of 
the ‘‘ Confessions.” The French Government has voted 
£1000 for the acquisition of the villa which is to be classed 
with “historical monuments,” and will doubtless receive 
the sentimental homage of many tourists in the course of 
the summer. 


Most of the original furniture, including the harp:ichord, 
is still at “‘ Les Charmettes,” but there is question of pur- 
chasing an interesting relic in the shape of Jean-Jacques’ 
writing-desk for installation there. This was bought at 
Clarens, during the Emigration, by another distinguished 
French author, Joseph de Maistre, to whom it was a joy to 
sit at the philosopher’s desk in order to confute the philo- 
sopher’s doctrines. It is now in the possession of his 
grandson, Count Francois de Maistre, at the Chateau of 
Vendeuil, in the department of the Oise. 


The English reader who chances to light on Guillaume’s 
latest volume of sketches, *‘ Les Unes et les Autres” 
(‘‘ Both Sorts ”’), will be well advised not to let credulity 
mingle too freely with his amusement. Society under the 
Third Republic, though not essentially virtuous, is by no 
means wholly given to the occupation of infringing the 
seventh commandment—as the uninformed might be 
tempted to suppose from these clever pictures, Leaving 
this aspect of the artist’s work aside, the volume will be 
found remarkably pleasant as a collection of sidelights on 
Parisian character. The undertaker’s clerk who explains 
to two sorrowing relatives that white drapings are not 
suitable for the funeral of a ‘‘ demoiselle ” aged 89, because 
“they make people laugh so,” is a type from life. Lovers 
of art will appreciate Guillaume’s passion for experiment, 
of which nearly every sketch bears evidence. In some 
cases English influence is apparent—notably that of Dewar 
and Du Maurier. 


The French Société des Gens de lettres has appointed 
Mr. G. Herbert Thring, the Secretary of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, and also of the Authors’ Club, to be its 
London solicitor. Mr. Thring is a son of the famous head- 
master of Uppingham, and was at Hertford College, Oxford, 
in theearly ’eighties. Before succeeding Mr. Squire Spriggs 
in his present post, he was in practice as a solicitor, and at 
an earlier date he was a stockbroker. 


It may be noted that the Société des Gens de lettres is 
the oldest of all the Associations for the defence of literary 
property, dating from as far back as 1837. Among the 
eminent men concerned in its foundation are included 
Théophile Gautier, Eugéne Sue, Frédéric Soulie, Victor 
Hugo, and Honoré de Balzac ; while George Sand, Alexandre 
Dumas, Etienne Arago, and Henri Martin were among its 
first adherents. It is much richer than the Society of 
Authors, since its members, in addition to paying their 
entrance fees and subscriptions, cede to the Society their 
second serial rights. The moneys thus provided are devoted 
to a pension fund, designed to grant annuities of 300 francs 
to all necessitous members over sixty years of age. Paul 
de Musset (Alfred's less famous brother) was one of the 
early pensioners, though he subsequently fell upon more 
fortunate times, and repaid the advances made to him. 


A Bill to remove, or at least relieve, a copyright grievance, 
is to be introduced into the United States Legislature next 
autumn. The proposal is to accord English authors a six 
months’ grace after the publication of their works in England 
before it shall be permissible for the American to reprint 
their writings without their leave. It would be a more 
civilised proceeding for the Americans to adhere to the 
Berne Convention; but the concession will at any rate be a 
good deal better than nothing. The unknown author who 
unexpectedly ‘‘ booms” will have his chance of finding an 
American market; while the sale in America of the articles 
contributed to English magazines, at present very difficult 
to arrange, will be much facilitated. The cabling now 
necessary to secure simultaneous appearance on both sides 
of the ocean is an unmitigated nuisance to every one 
concerned except the Cable Companies; and these are 
happily too high-minded to mingle in the agitation, 


The annals of criminology have received a notable 
addition by the publication of Signor Bianchi’s ‘* Autopsia 
di un Delitto”’ at the Libreria Editrice Nazionale, Milan. 
The subject of the book is, of course, the extraordinary 
Murri-Ronmartini case now undergoing trial. More than a 
passing literary interest attaches to the crime, which in its 
uncommon horror raises comparisons with the Caponsacchi 
case of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book” or the Roman tale of 
murder and passion unfolded by Froude in one of his most 
engrossing essays. Signor Bianchi’s analysis of this terrible 
mixture of refinement and ignorance, love and remorseless 
hatred, will have its value as a very curious study in 
morbid psychology (to coin a phrase) long after the case 
will have been forgotten by the public. 





Italy is growing somewhat concerned at the ever-increas- 
ing English flood which threatens to undermine the pure 
Tuscan speech. So numerous have foreign neologisms 
become that Signor Alfredo Panzini has felt called upon to 
compile a ‘‘ Dizionario Moderno,” in which the interested 
will find many amusing English and quasi-English terms. 
Sporting words, as might be expected, are by far the most 
numerous, among them being ‘“‘ match’”’ (popularly spelt 
“*machk’”’), “sportsman,” and “ football.’”” Cookery terms 
come next with “plum pudding,” “‘grill-room,” “sandwich,” 
and “ beef-steak.” 








Englishmen will not object to the naturalisation of 
*“‘ business,” ‘‘ club,” “ leader,” ‘“‘ self-government,” and 
“self-help,” and will feel nothing but gentle curiosity at 
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the fact that the Jameson incident has left its mark in 
Italy, as well as in France, with the word “‘raid”; but a 
respectful protest must be raised against the retention of 
such words and phrases as “spleen,” “ five o’clock tea,” and 
“high-life,”’ which learned cardinals and professors are 
wont to repeat with much satisfaction to themselves. Most 
strange of all, however, is the use of the word “‘ smocking.”’ 
The origin of this peculiar term is wrapped in mystery, but 
no member of the cercle at Milan has any doubt that 
‘“‘smocking”’ is good current English for a smart dress 
coat. 


Visitors to Yasnaia Poliana, says the Novosti, report 
that Count Tolstoy has of late abandoned the reading of 
the newspapers, being content to get current information 
from his friends. He roams about a great deal, especially 
in the woods. His wounded leg, injured by a fall from his 
horse, has healed—and he feels more lively than ever. He 
works hard, and has finished and is revising three more 
works. In one of these he portrays a political criminal 
who, converted to true Christianity in prison, goes to the 
scaffold with the Gospel in his hands. These three works, 
one of which, “ Chadji Murata,” has already been outlined 
in the press, will only be printed after his death. 

The engagement of Princess Margaret of Connaught to 
the son of the Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway 
has-—indirectly—a certain literary interest. In this way: 
The Swedish Royal Family is perhaps the most bookishly 
inclined of any of the reigning families (excluding Carmen 
Sylva of Roumania). The prospective bridegroom’s father 
is a notable folk-lorist, the patron and friend of Ibsen and 
Bjérne Bjérnesen, and is suspected of having had a hand in 
the compilation of Hans Lien Broekstad’s ** Swedish Fairy 
Tales.” His grandfather, the King of Sweden and Norway, 
has always been profoundly interested in literature. He 
was the “ protector”? of Hans Christian Andersen, and 
helped much to popularise his exquisite tales. It is on 
record that although a Dane, the King of Sweden offered 
Andersen a home in Stockholm should he desire to change 
his residence,and on more than one occasion he called the 
great story-teller from his native Denmark to visit him in 
his summer quarters at Marstrend, Drostningholm, or 
Jénképing. The Slottet or palace at Stockholm has a 
remarkable library fully supplied with the most modern 
books in English, French, and German, and the Kungliga 
Biblioteket, or Royal Library, has 350,000 volumes and 
8000 MSS. 


A large bookseller in the West End is responsible for the 
statement that a quite considerable demand has recently 
sprung up (‘“‘recently” implying the last two or three 
years) for popular plays running at fashionable theatres. 
‘*T have been asked at least a dozen times lately,” he 
said, ‘‘for copies of The Walls of Jericho, and nearly as 
often for Beauty and the Barge. Of course,I have had to 
reply that they were not—as yet—printed.” It would 
seem that the only three playwrights who allow their plays 
to be printed are Mr. Pinero, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
and Mr. George Bernard Shaw. There are, of course, 
various business considerations, questions of acting rights, 
copyright and the like to be considered, which may in 
many cases render publication undesirable, but it is 
questionable whether with the growing demand for “‘ plays 
to read at home,” some working arrangement might not 
be come to whereby a successful play, such as Peter Pan 
or The Duke of Killiecrankie, might be purchaseable almost 
as soon as its popularity is assured. One can usually, 
though not always, buy a French play very shortly after 
the first night. French law is, however, in some ways, 
kinder, or, at least, more flexible. 





Messrs. Sotheby sold last week at their rooms in Welling- 
ton Street a very interesting collection of manuscripts and 
early printed books belonging to the library of the late Mr. 
Flower, of Guildford. The‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ wanting eleven 
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volumes, realised {28 ros.; the “‘ Two Books of Francis 


Bacon of the Proficience and Advancement of Learning,” 
first edition, an excellent copy and rare (1605), £19; Balzac’s 
works (in French), on Japanese paper, fifty volumes, £14; 
Biblia Sacra Latina (1480), {19 ; Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures, £20; Chaucer’s Works, 
black letter (1542), £34; Dante (1477), £50; Dante, the 
rare first edition of the first French translation (1597), 
£11 15s.; The Dictionary of National Biography, complete 
set, sixty-nine volumes, {40 103.; Michael Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion, fine copy (1622), £17; Mary Stuart, by John Skelton 
(Goupil), {rr 103.; Queen Elizabeth, by Creighton, same 
series, {10; Higden’s Polychronicons, imprented at South- 
werke by Peter Treveris (1527), £29; Holbein’s Imitations 
of Original Drawings in the Collection of the King (1792), 
£33 10s.; Buxton Forman’s edition of Keats, four volumes 
(1883), £8 10s.; Chaucer's Works, with design by Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, £49; Lord Lilford’s coloured figures of the 
Birds of the British Islands, seven volumes (1891-1897), 
£50; Maund’s Botanic Garden, {12; Sir Thomas More’s 
History of Richard III. (1821). £8 ros.; Redoute (P. J.), 
Les Lillacées, Paris (1802-16), £75; Scott’s Waverley 
Novels, ‘‘ Border Edition,” (Nimmo, 1892-1894), {16; 
Shelley’s Works, edited by Buxton Forman, {10 ; Sheridan’s 
Works, with Life by Browne (Bickers, 1873), £25; Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Works (1825), £31; Silvester’s Paléographie Uni- 
verselle (1840), {9 103. ; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, &c. (1611), 
£14 5s.; Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy, five volumes, 
{11 15s.; Walton and Cotton’s Complete Ang'’er (1839), 
{1x 15s.; A holograph letter of Peter Vannes to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and other letters, £73. Inall, the sale, which lasted 
four days, realised {2502 193. ‘ 


In the review of “The Garden of Pleasant Flowers,” 
which appeared in the “‘ACADEMY AND LITERATURE” of 
March 4, it should have been stated that the book is 
published by Mr. Philip Wellby, the price being 3s. 6d. net. 








Two lectures delivered almost simultaneously at the 
Sorbonne and at the Royal Institution raise the question 
whether the need of a large-sized hat is a proof of intellec- 
tual capacity. The size of the head, we learn, depends 
upon the size of the individual, and the researches of 
phrenologists do not bear out the theory of the corre- 
spondence between a large brain and intellectual gifts. It 
is true that Turgeniev’s skull was slightly above the 
average in size, and that Cromwell and Byron were 
endowed in this respect with an even weightier article 
than the Russian novelist; but Gambetta was below the 
average and Jeremy Taylor by no means abnormal in 
cranial development, while Dante’s skull is supposed to 
have been less than that of the average Englishman. 
Probably mental gifts depend on both brain and body. 
Schopenhauer hints somewhere that broad shoulders are 
an inevitable appurtenance of the man of genius, though it 
is easy to cite instances to the contrary. 


The general tendency among historians of the present 
day to argue that the devil, far from being as black as he 
is painted, is conspicuously whiter than other people, has 
apparently spread to the poets, for it is announced by 
Mr. Stephen Phillips that he will occupy himself in his 
next forthcoming work with a vindication of the character 
of Nero. It will be interesting to see how convincing a 
case he is able to present for the inclusion of his hero among 
the much maligned characters of history. There is good 
ground for a partial reconsideration of the traditional view 
both of Nero and Tiberius, for apart from its inherent 


| improbability, as depicting mere Bluebeards rather than 
men, it is mainly based upon the account given by Tacitus, 


which, with all its vivid brilliance, is only the case for the 
prosecution. Still, even for Tiberius, the utmost result of 
the labours of his champions has been to win him pity 
rather than esteem; and Tiberius offers a much less re- 
fractory surface for the brush of the whitewasher than 
Nero has to show. In an outline of his intended defence, 
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Mr. Phillips claims that Nero was merely an esthetic 
placed in a position of omnipotence. e difference 
between the popular Nero and Mr. Phillips’s own seems 
after all to be chiefly one of terminology. 


To-day (March 18) is the one-hundreth and thirty- 
seventh anniversary of the death of Laurence Sterne. 
The author of “ Tristram Shandy” died in lodgings above 
a silk-bagwig-maker’s, at 41 Old Bond Street, attended only 
by a hired nurse and observed by a footman, who had been 
sent to inquire after his health. From that footman we 
have the account of Yorick’s last moments: ‘I went to 
Mr. Sterne’s lodgings; the mistress opened the door. I 
inquired how he did; she told me to go up to the nurse, 
I went into the room, and he was just a-dying. I waited 
ten minutes; but in five he said, ‘ Now it is come!’ He 
put up his hand as if to stop a blow, and died ina minute.” 
Within a week, according to the gruesome tradition, he 
had been buried in the new burying-ground near Tyburn ; 
the body-snatchers, or “ resurrection-men,” had rifled his 
grave and sold the body to an eminent surgeon, and a friend 
invited to a scientific demonstration recognised his dead 
companion in the ** subject” on the dissection table. 


A reader who has unexpectedly lighted upon the source 
of the title of one of Mr. Kipling’s most successful books 
suggests that novelists on the look-out for names for their 
wares might well follow in the steps of the author of 
“‘ Captains Courageous,” and glance through the “ Percy 
Reliques,” or some other collection of our virile and 
suggestive old ballads. The title referred to will be found 
in the opening stanza of the sixteenth-century song, cele- 
brating ‘‘Mary Ambree,” the Amazonian heroine of the 
Siege of Ghent in 1586: 

‘* When captains courageous whom dea:h could not daunt, 
Did march to the siege of the city of Gaunt, 


They mustered their soldiers by two and by three, 
And the foremost in battle was Mary Ambree.”’ 








LITERATURE 
COVENTRY PATMORE 


Coventry Patmore. By Epmunp Gosse. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.) 


To allocate to the late Mr. Coventry Patmore the place 
he is entitled to hold in English literature is a most diffi- 
cult task, yet it is the one question that arises from a 
perusal of this book by Mr. Gosse. The facts about his 
life were made known by the Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence published by Mr. Basil Champneys in 1900, and it is 
scarcely worth while repeating them here, except so far as 
to recapitulate some of the more salient incidents. First 
we have to remember that he had a father who according 
to the most charitable construction was far from being a 
desirable person; indeed the father’s reputation was an 
obstacle to the young man’s progress, as the following 
incident narrated by Mr. Gosse will show: 

“ Robert Browning told me that when, in 1846, at the house of Barry 
Cornwall, he asked Thackeray to let him introduce the young Coventry 
Patmore to him, the novelist boisterously refused, adding, ‘I won't 
touch the hand of a son of that murderer!’ That Thackeray, in his 
generous way, immediately repented, acknowledging that the son was 
not responsible for the father, and that he hastened to help the former 
as ‘a most deserving and clever young fellow who will be a genius some 
day,’ does not detract from the impression which the original out- 
burst gives us of P. G. Patmore’s being regarded as a kind of social 
outlaw.”’ 

It was in the famous duel between John Scott the editor 
of the London Magazine and Lockhart’s friend Christie that 
the elder Patmore acted in a way which earned him the 
title of murderer. Christie had fired his first shot in the 
air, and Scott, it was thought, would have done the same if 
Patmore, who acted as his second, had not insisted: “ You 





must not speak, you have nothing for it now but firing.” 
He did fire and Christie’s second bullet went through his 
heart. Now this cannot be called an accidental divagation 
on the part of the elder Patmore, since a great deal of his 
conduct showed a touch of this same brutality. We would 
not endeavour to recall it, but for the fact that in all the 
refinement of his son some trace of this hereditary charac- 
teristic is to be found. We discern it even in the kindly 
personal reminiscences which give a flavour to this 
biography. Mr. Gosse says: 


“In 1879 I met him for the first time at the Savile Club, of which he 
was for a short while a member. It was in company with several other 
and younger men, and he made a highly disagreeable impression on 
me; I thought him harsh and sardonic ; he said little and what he said was 
bitter. But, in the course of 1880, after his removal to Hastings, we 
began to correspond on the structure and function of the Ode, a subject 
which he had illustrated both in theory and practice, and on which his 
views were curious and, I ventured to think, on some points technically 
heterodox. At length, soon after New Year’s Day, 1881, I was invited 
to Hastings to spend a Sunday with him; I went down in some 
trepidation, remembering that countenance as of a sourer Macchiavelli 
which I had seen at the club, and my reception was a surprise and an 
enchantment.”’ 


And in his attitude towards critics and readers, which 
grew more arrogant and intellectually aristocratic as he 
grew older, we find what might have been, as it were, the 
sediment of this characteristic. It is found even in his 
poetry, as when he proudly sings: 


‘* Therefore no ’plaint be mine 
Of listeners none, 
No hope of rendered use or proud reward, 
In hasty times and hard ; 
But chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve, 
That does in each calm note 
Both joy and grieve ; 
Notes few and strong and fine, 
Gilt with sweet day's decline, 
And sad with promise of a different sun. 
Mid the loud concert harsh 
Of this fog-folded marsh, 
To me, else dumb, 
Uranian Clearness, come ! 
Give me to breathe in peace and in surprise 
The light-thrill'’d ether of your rarest skies,"’ 


Probably the second strong influence in his life was his 
association with Tennyson, and it is significant that Tenny- 
son did not like the man. Mr. Gosse gives a description of 
the great Laureate in the ‘forties that certainly deserves 
to be quoted : 


‘While they walked the streets at night in endless perambulation, or 
while they sat together over a single meal in a suburban tavern, 
Tennyson's dark eyes would suddenly be set as those of a man who 
sees a vision, and no further sound would pass his lips, perhaps for an 
hour. These peculiarities were endured with patience by the younger 
of the two companions, partly because he was himself inclined to 
reverie, but particularly because his extreme admiration for Tennyson 
made him more than indulgent.” 


In later life Patmore was accustomed to say that he had 
followed Tennyson like a dog, but that the great poet had 
never really cared about him, and had merely accepted his 
companionship to escape from his own thoughts, and that 
Tennyson’s conversation had always been egotistical and 
useless. Nevertheless it is very evident to the reader of 
Patmore that the greater poet exercised an extraordinary 
influence over him. The third influence on his life was his 
marriage with his first wife. She had only been with him 
fifteen years at her death, and her memory was ever 
fragrant and full of inspiration. Mr. Gosse quotes a 
description of her by Robert Browning in verse that is 
probably as true to life as the portrait by John Everett 
Millais or the medallion of Woolner: 


‘* If one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold 
Such as the Tuscan’s early art prefers! 
No shade encroaching on the matchless mould 
Of those two lips, that should be opening soft 
In the pure profile—not as when she laughs, 
For that spoils all—but rather as aloft 
Some hyacinth she loves so leaned its staft’s 
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Burden of honey-coloured studs to kiss 

Or capture 'twixt the lips, apart for this. 
Then her lithe neck, three fingers might surround, 
How it should waver on the pale gold ground 

Up to the fruit-shaped perfect chin it lifts.” 


His second wife was not so potent and seems always to 
have been more or less afraid of her husband. Mr. Gosse 
Says : 

** She was a woman of taste and even of a little learning, pious, gentle 
and somewhat timid. Her husband's loud protestations and emphasis 
of statement kept her in a perpetual tremor, but she was entirely 
devoted to love and admiration of him. The faithful biographer of 

‘Coventry Patmore, Mr. Basil Champneys, has been obliged, after 
baffling search, to record of Mariaane, the poet’s second wife, that 
‘the extraordinary self-effacement and reticence which was character- 

, istic of her in life seems fated to attend her memory.’”’ 


These and his conversion to Roman Catholicism are the 
facts in the life of Patmore that are of essential value to 
the student of biography, but to state them in this crude 
manner would not lead us to expect that exquisite grace 
which distinguished so much of his poetry. His was the 
task to hymn nuptial love and that virginity of the heart 
which marriage purifies and enhances rather than destroys. 
The merits and also the limits of Coventry Patmore’s 
verse are shown as clearly in the following piece as in any 
of his writings : 
‘* Whene’er I come where ladies are, 
How sad soever I was before, 
Though like a ship frost-bound and far 
Withheld in ice from the ocean's roar, 
Third-winter'd in that dreadful dock, 
With stiffen'd cordage, sails decay'd, 
And crew that care for calm and shock 
Alike, too dull to be dismay’'d, 
Yet, if I come where ladies are, 
How sad soever I was before, 
Then is my sadness banish’d far, 
And I am like that ship no more; 
Or like that sbip if the ice-field splits, 
Burst by the sudden polar Spring, 
And all thank God for their warming wits, 
And kiss each other and dance and sing, 
And hoist fresh sails, that make the breeze 
Blow them along the liquid sea 
Out of the North, where life did freeze, 
Into the haven where they would be."’ 


TRAGEDY 
Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear, Macbeth. By A. C. Brapiry, LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net.) 


SECOND NOTICE 


“To attempt to give adescription of the play itself or its 
effect upon the mind is mere impertinence.” This is a mot 
of Hazlitt’s @ propos of King Lear. Professor Bradley’s 
book “‘ Shakespearean Tragedy” is a living refutation of 
the dictum. One would be more inclined to lay it down 
that it is impossible to get a thorough grasp of the play as 
a whole without the aid of such a book as the one before 
us. Dr. Aldis Wright unfortunately is not on my side. 
He would be compelled, if he wishes to abide by his former 
opinions, to call Professor Bradley a “ showman,” his style of 
work “ sign-post”’ criticism, and his method an “ anachron- 
ism.”” In his Clarendon Press edition, he confesses that he 
purposely omitted so-called zsthetic criticism, “ beeause,” 
he says, “one main object of these editions is to induce 
those for whose use they were expressly designed to read 
and study Shakespeare himself, and not to become familiar 
with opinions about him.” In answer, one has only toask, 
what could better whet one’s appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
dramas than a knowledge of the many varying opinions to 
which they give rise, and what could better conduce to an 
original study of the text itself than the necessity imposed 
on the reader of selecting the right view out of many 
plausible ones on the same subject ? 

But further, to say nothing of textual difficulties, are 





there not necessarily many latent beauties in a dramatist 
of Shakespeare’s genius, which deserve to be pointed out 
by one specially skilled in his craft ? For instance, to the 
ordinary reader, Iago’s cry, “I bleed, sir, but not killed,” 
seems at first sight like a cowardly cry for protection against 
further attacks on him by Othello. But this is a wrong 
interpretation, and, if it was right, the appeal would be 
quite out of character ; for Iago was nothing if not a brave 
and daring man. The words are in reality an answer to 
Othello’s “If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee,” 
and Iago’s ‘“‘I bleed, sir,” is a further example of his arro- 
gance and obduracy, meaning: ‘‘ You see I am a devil and 
I won’t die.” This callous contumacy reaches its height ten 
lines later when, in answer to Othello’s pathetic request, 


“* Will you I pray demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body?"’ 


Iago answers so cruelly: 


‘‘Demand me nothing: what you know, you know, 
From this time forth I never will speak word.” 


Again, but for Professor Bradley’s note, the meaning of 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy,” 


might puzzle even a careful reader, who might think the 
usually princely Hamlet guilty of a piece of bad taste in 
slighting the philosophy of his best friend, especially as 
Hamlet must know that Horatio’s philosophy was likely to 
be of a character rudimentary enough. Your in this pas- 
sage is, of course, used in the sense which the gravedigger 
employed it when he said ‘“‘ Your water is a sore decayer 
of your whoreson dead body.” 

It is easy to see that King Lear is Professor Bradley’s 
favourite Shakespearean play, as it was also the choice of 
Lamb and of Hazlitt. King Lear is the favourite of nearly 
all critics. The reason of this is that the critic is not 
primarily a theatre-goer, and hence he is not affected by its 
undoubted structural defects as a stage play, while he is 
fascinated by the largeness of its poetic conceptions. In 
Hamlet and Lear, and toa lesser degree in Macbeth, we find 
this ampler poetic atmosphere, this more extended intel- 
lectual field, suggesting the limitlessness of the scope of 
Shakespeare’s mind. In these plays are opened up vague 
issues of universal powers, working in the world of indivi- 
dual fate and passion—‘ Huge cloudy symbols of a high 
romance.” In Othello, on the other hand, as Professor 
Bradley himself points out, something of this is lacking, 
something of what is highest in the poetic genius of Shakes- 
peare. Yet this very want is one which conduces to the 
continued representation of Othello on our modern stage, 
just as it militates against the success of King Lear in the 
theatre. 

There are other causes, however, which retain for Othello 
its reputation as a drama second only to Hamlet. Like 
Hamlet, its dramatic technique is admirable—the best of all 
the plays; and, like Hamlet again, its poetry, as evidenced 
in the phraseology of the hero, is unequalled in any other 
of the dramas. But the modernity of Othello is what most 
of all recommends it in a theatre of our own times. It 
was a play of contemporary life in the Elizabethan age, 
and it is the same to-day. The tragedy is a private or 
domestic one rather than one of nationality, in this respect 
unlike Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth. It is a drama of intrigue, 
and accident plays a much larger part in the unfolding of 
the story than is the case in Hamlet for instance. But what 
makes it the most poignantly painful of all the tragedies is 
the seeming lack of a merciful —, not to say the 
hostility of heaven to man. The ease with which the 
desperate events might have been averted under slightly 
different circumstances suggests gratuitous cruelty to the 
star-crossed mortals on the part of callous or vindictive 

ods ; 
’ As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport.’’ 


This painful feeling of helplessness would be too poignant 
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but for Emilia’s grand and unrestrained denunciation of 
Othello and Iago, which gives utterance to the pent-up and 
almost bursting indignation of the audience. She speaks 
their feelings for them in invective more scathing than ever 
they could have uttered themselves, and that is why every 
one in the theatre always falls in love with Emilia rather 
than with Desdemona. 
‘* If he say so, may his pernicious soul 

Rot half a grain a day: he lies to the heart, 

She was too fond of her most filthy bargain.” 
The everyday theatre-goer feels an affinity with the robust 
and unafraid common sense and even vulgarity of Emilia, 
while he is untouched and even irritated by the refined, 
pure, and submissive self-restraint of the heroine. 

One meets everywhere in Professor Bradley’s work un- 
erring taste, of which there is a fine example in the lecturer’s 
note on Othello, iii., 3, 50 ff.—the passage about the Pontic 
Sea. With this is combined exact scholarship, for instance, 
where he points out that conscience in the most famous 
(though not in the greatest) of Hamlet’s soliloquies does 
not mean the moral faculty—which would introduce hope- 
less confusion into the whole train of thought—but reflec- 
tion, ‘‘ the craven scruple of thinking too precisely on the 
event.” Textual criticism Professor Bradley puts on one 
side. One wishes he had not always doneso. One can 
endure a conjecture foisted into the text when it is beau- 
tiful, like Theobald’s “‘’a babbled of green fields.” But one 
feels indignant when a tasteless conjecture ousts an ex- 
cellent reading, as in Othello, iv., 2, 64: 

‘* Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin, 
Aye, there, look grim as hell.” 


How could Patience (personified) be described as a “‘ young 
and rose-lipped cherubin” ? Surely she would be pictured 
as a gentle, wasted sufferer, pale and worn. Though she is 
imagined as “‘ smiling at grief,” surely the smile is the wan 
smile of endurance. Now, the books agree in the reading 
“T here look grim as hell,” which to me seems quite satis- 
factory. Othello has just spoken of finding in some place 
of his soul a drop of patience. The whole speech isa soliloquy, 
though Desdemona is present, up to the last three lines of 
it. Then he calls on Desdemona to look on the work she 
has done, and indignantly exclaims Patience / that is, ‘‘is 
this a thing endurable?”” Then he becomes conscious, as 
he does so often throughout the play, of the physical dis- 
parity between Desdemona and himself—she a “ young and 
rose-lipped cherubin,” while (he reflects) “I here look 
grim as hell.” 

In our opinion a book like that which is before us is not 
much less essential for the complete comprehension of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies than an atlas is for the fruitful 
study of geography. 

R. Y. TyRRELL. 


CHATHAM 
Chatham. By Freveric Harrison. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has written a Life of William 
Pitt, the Elder, without sympathy and without conviction. 
There is no reason, indeed, why the High Priest of Posi- 
tivism should understand a statesman who put patriotism 
before political philosophy, and who did not care what 
system he followed so long as he saved his country. But 
there are many reasons why a philosopher, in whose eyes 
colonial expansion is a doubtful virtue, should not criticise 
a minister who loved the Empire with a passionate 
devotion, and who saw that the true seat of England’s 
greatness was oversea. It is perfectly easy not to write 
the Life of Chatham, as is proved by the fact that he 
still awaits a competent biographer, and Mr. Harrison would 
have done more wisely had he stayed his hand from the 
Great Commoner. 

Inspired, no doubt, by the best motives, Mr. Harrison 
reproves his victim in the tone of an usher who finds fault 
with an unruly schoolboy. He admits that he does not 





pretend to judge Pitt’s manceuvres “from a true standard 
of honour and patriotism,” which is lucky for Pitt ; but 
even the modest standard which he adopts is far too high 
for the minister to pass with credit or distinction. William 
Pitt, then, was violent, passionate, even furiovs, in his 
eloquence. He relied upon theatrical gestures and bombas- 
tic — to obtain his effects. He was, moreover, always 
ready to sacrifice a principle for what he deemed expedience. 
Of course he was. He had enough sense to know that policy 
must change with circumstances, that what seems wrong 
to-day may be necessary to-morrow ; and he stood in the 
House of Commons not to illustrate a pedantic theory of 
government, but to save his country. To whichever side 
he turns, Mr. Harrison finds him tripping. “If he loved 
war for itself,” says the biographer, “‘it is an indelible blot 
upon his name.” And when he opposed a fruitless war 
with France, Mr. Harrison is ready with a sneer. ‘‘ The 
fire-eating and terrible cornet of horse now had a con- 
scientious horror of war,” says he, “such as Walpole 
might have envied.” Pitt’s policy is clear enough. He 
was prepared to fight, when something might be gained by 
it ; it was never his aim to waste blood and treasure on un- 
profitable campaigns. Mr. Harrison, however, does not 
easily conceal his prejudice. He confesses that Pitt, when 
appointed Paymaster, gave public proof of his integrity. 
He refused to hold £100,000 in advance, that he might 
take the interest, or to accept a percentage upon foreign 
subsidies. By so doing he introduced a habit of honourable 
dealing into a government that had long been corrupt. 
But Mr. Harrison cannot record the truth without a 
qualification. ‘“ Pitt,” he complains, ‘‘ was not the man to 
let his burning zeal for public duty remain under a bushel.” 
What then should he have done? Should he have 
pretended, in all modesty, that he was thieving as fiercely 
as his predecessors, and thus rob his good example of its 
weight ? Mr. Harrison does not explain, and one thing only 
is evident, that Pitt cannot by peace or war, by integrity 
or corruption, win the approval of his austere biographer. 
And having acknowledged the statesman free from chi- 
canery, Mr. Harrison condemns on the next page what he 
terms his “ self-interested ambition.” ‘‘ He thirsted for 
power,” says the biographer, “not for money nor for 
influence, but with a gnawing passion to be able to carry 
out his great designs, and to put an end to the sordid 
bungling of his official chiefs.” If this pronouncement have 
any meaning whatever, it is that patriotism and self-interest 
are one and indivisible, and that a desire to serve one's 
country is synonymous with an evil-hearted ambition. 

While Mr. Harrison praises Pitt with a grudging pen, by 
not a few trivial slips he shows a lack of interest in the 
time. Describing the state of parties, when Pitt first entered 
Parliament, and the Prince of Wales was in opposition to his 
father, he says that “Swift, Gay, Pope, Thomson and 
Arbuthnot supplied the malcontents with brilliancy and 
satire.” In 1735, Gay and Arbuthnot were dead, while 
Swift had long since retired to Ireland, and to gloom. 
Again, in his serious way, he points out that in Pitt’s 
letters to his nephew, “‘ there is nothing about Brunck or 
Schiitzius, or German erudition.” How could there be 
anything about Brunck, who in 1751 was a mere boy, and 
had as yet written nothing ? And then, not content with 
calling the works of Burnet, Bolingbroke, Bacon and 
Clarendon “‘meagre compendiums,” he gravely complains 
that Pitt says ‘not a word about original research in the 
Record Office or the British Museum.” There is nothing 
to mark that this is ironical, and it has the true 
accent of the pedagogue. But Mr. Harrison might have 
discovered what opportunities there were for research in 
“the Record Office” in the eighteenth century, and he 
might have remembered that young Pitt could hardly be 
recommended between 1751 and 1757 to read at the British 
Museum, which was first opened in 1759. 

However, it may be admitted that when Mr. Harrison 
approaches the years of Pitt’s greatest glory, he writes 
with some show of enthusiasm. He quotes the well-known 
saying that for a while at least the biography of Pitt is 
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to be read in “the history of the world.” Wherever 
England had a rival, there Pitt made his influence felt. He 
had perfect confidence in himself. “I know that I can 
save this country,” said he, “and that no one else can.” 
He kept his colleagues in such stern subjection, that, so 
long as he remained in office, his will was uncontested. He 
was, in brief, the voice, the brain, the hand of England. 
In India, as in Canada, he broke the power of France, 
and it is due to his policy that England’s Colonial Empire 
is still unchallenged. To achieve his lofty purpose, he 
swept away the hampering prejudices of the services. He 
.advanced his officers not by seniority but by merit, and 
he put Wolfe, for instance, over a hundred heads. He it 
was, too, who saw that Clive was a born general, and his 
‘judgment of men was never at fault. To carry out his 
vast schemes a vast expenditure was necessary; but he 
overrated rather than underrated the cost of his enterprises, 
and had no scruple in asking for the money which he wanted. 
The country, on the other hand, received full value for its 
money, and the name of England was respected throughout 
the world, as it had not been respected since the time of 
Marlborough. He was autocratic, may be, but his autocracy 
needed no excuse. “If I see a child driving a go-cart close 
to the edge of a precipice,” said he, “‘with the precious 
freight of an old king and his family, I am bound to take 
the reins out of his hands.” The image caught the fancy 
of the people, which entrusted Pitt with its destinies, and 
Pitt rewarded its faith by a succession of brilliant victories. 
His triumph lasted four years, during which time he ne- 
glected no detail which should ensuresuccess. He planned 
the campaigns; he looked after the equipment and pro- 
visioning of the army himself; and he won the battles, 
because he had freed himself from the restraints of politics. 
Fox complained that ‘he took the whole upon him,” and 
doubtless his just arrogance must have been galling to 
the Radicals of his day. But England did not grumble, 
and the army was proud to serve him, the army to which, 
by enlisting the Highland regiments, he added a body of 
loyal heroes. Mr. Harrison thinks that “when the ship had 
sailed across the Atlantic, the Minister at home had no power 
to influence the issue.”” We cannot agree with Mr. Harrison. 
An inefficient Minister can hamper a campaign, even at the 
other end of the world, by interference and mismanage- 
ment. This has been proved a thousand times, and to find 
an example, we need go no further than Germaine, who, a 
few years after Pitt himself, made the success of our arms 
in America impossible. 

Had Pitt died in 1761, no shadow would ever have fallen 
across the sunlight of his glory. But he survived, unfortu- 
nately for his fame, to play a part in England’s embroilment 
with America. He espoused the cause of the Colonists with 
an ardour which is not altogether intelligible. ‘‘ I rejoice,” 
said he, ‘‘ that America has resisted,’’ and there is no doubt 
that his speeches encouraged our fellow subjects to throw 
off the yoke. But he heartily repudiated the logic of his own 
words, and had he lived, he would have certainly done his 
best to retrieve his indiscretion by a spirited policy. His 
dying words were words of defiance. ‘‘ My Lords,” he said, 
“] rejoice that the grave has not closed upon me; that Iam 
still alive to liftup my voice against the dismemberment of 
this ancient and most able monarchy! Shall this great 
kingdom now fall prostrate before the House of Bourbon ? 
If we must fall, let us fall like men!”’ With the aid of the 
French the Americans won their independence. And let it 
not be said that they won it with the approval of a states- 
man, who, had he lived, would most strenuously have 
opposed it. He, at least, fell like a man. 

But Mr. Harrison’s strangest freak is to drag into a life of 
Pitt an amicable reference to Mr. Andrew Carnegie. All 
the world knows that the Laird of Skibo, with characteristic 
lack of humour, has adopted as his own the epitaph of the 
younger Pitt: “ He lived without ostentation, and he died 
poor.’”’ And now under the auspices of Mr. Harrison he 
takes his place by the side of the Great Commoner himself. 
“Neither Pitt nor Washington,” says the biographer, in 
speaking of Pittsburg, once known as Fort Duquesne, 





‘could possibly . . . have imagined how a penniless Scotch 
lad would one day build up from out its lurid furnaces a 
colossal business, of which the profits were ultimately to 
spread across America and Britain the means of learning 
and culture.” Why should they imagine so vain a thing ? 
We are quite sure that if this wild nightmare had disturbed 
the brain of Pitt, he would have withheld his august name 
from “ the greatest iron and coal centre of the world.” But 
by this eloquent passage Mr. Harrison plainly shows his 
preference, and he would have been more prudent had he 
chosen for the subject of his biography not Chatham, who 
knew nothing of the Record Office and the British Museum, 
but the valiant Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has brought “ the 
learning and culture ”’ of the Free Library into every home 


BALZAC 
Balzac : Uhomme et (ceuvre. Par Anprii Le Breton, (Paris : 
Armand Colin, 3f. 50c.) 
Aspects of Balzac. By W. H. Heim. (Nash, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuoucu it is convenient for thé reviewer, it is unfortu- 
nate for Mr. Helm that his study of Balzac appears simul- 
taneously with that of M.le Breton. He is an agreeable 
essayist, and well read, endowed with humour and equipped 
with standards of comparison ; but accident now makes him 
figure as an accomplished amateur competing with a pro- 
fessional expert—an expert too who has none of the dul- 
ness of the specialist but all the vivacity of the iconoclast. 
The development of French fiction has evidently been with 
M. le Breton the study of a lifetime; and he has the air 
of having studied it for no other purpose than that of, as 
one may say, putting Balzac in his place. He attacks him 
in his private life, which certainly was not such as to bear 
close inspection, and, proceeding to assail him as an artist, 
Jants the humanitarian foot of Victor Hugo upon his 
neck. Whether assenting or resisting, one is dragged along 
by the impetuous argument, held by the spectacle of a great 
gladiatorial combat. 

From the point of view of the serious student of litera- 
ture, M. le Breton’s best chapter is that on “ the origins of 
the Balzacian novel.” Here, if anywhere, there was new 
ground to be broken. Balzac has been very generally re- 
garded as the man of genius who had no literary ancestors 
—who came from nowhere. Let it be granted at once that 
he is not in the direct line of descent from any of the really 
notable writers of the generation immediately preceding 
him. He owes nothing to Madame de Staél, and nothing 
to Chateaubriand; nothing to Senancour, and nothing to 
Benjamin Constant; and that list of the great names of the 
period, though short, is nearly exhaustive. So the conclu- 
sion has been drawn by his admirers that he owes nothing 
to any one—that his reasonable answer to all questions as 
to his antecedents might have been Napoleon's “ Je suis 
ancétre.” But that is because Balzac’s ancestors, like 
Napoleon’s, were obscure, and interesting chiefly. if not 
solely, on account of their relationship to their distinguished 
offspring. The novel of Balzac, as M. le Breton justly 
points out, really grew out of the popular novel which began 
to flourish at the time of the Revolution. 

Until towards the end of the eighteenth century, French 
novelists addressed an aristocratic public. That was the 
case even when, like Restif de la Bretonne, they were them- 
selves very far from aristocrats. The tradition of the 
novel written by gentlemen for gentlemen, or by ladies for 
ladies, was carried on, even after the cataclysm of 1789, 
by such literary representatives of the ancien ,égime as the 
authors of ‘‘ Corinne,” ‘‘ René,” and “Adolphe.” But the 
Revolution brought up new readers, with new tastes— 
readers who wanted, to use a modern distinction, not 
literature but “reading matter.’ Polished style and 
elevated sentiment were nothing to them; they only asked 
to be interested, amused, thrilled, flattered. The demand, 
as usual, created the supply. The most unlikely people 
‘‘commenced author,” and wrote rubbish for them. The 
most notable names—notable eneugh then, though long 
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since forgotten—were those of Pigault-Lebrun and Ducray- 
Duminil. Their memories are worth reviving. 

Pigault-Lebrun came to the writing of romance with a 
romantic life behind him. Like Mirabeau, and for the 
same reason, he had been locked up under a lettre de 
cachet. He had also, though a gentleman’s son, eloped 
with a workman’s daughter, and travelled through the 
provinces with a company of strolling players. He had 
finally enlisted in Custine’s dragoons, fought at Valmy, and 
been promoted to the rank of adjutant-general. But sud- 
denly he found that he could write, and that there was a 
public for what he wrote. He wrote, over and over again, 
to quote M. le Breton, “some incoherent and farcical 
Odyssey of a child of the people who gets into trouble and 
gets out of it again by his own unaided ingenuity, drinking 
like a Switzer and swearing like a waggoner, yet remaining 
the best fellow in the world, good-hearted in despite of his 
brutality, gay in despite of his misfortunes, and in the 
last chapter yma the daughter of a nobleman to the 
cry of ‘ Vive l’égalité!’”’ When the light-hearted children 
of the Revolution wanted to be amused, those were the 
works they read. When they wanted their flesh to creep, 
they turned to the writings of Ducray-Duminil. 

He was a gentle soul, the kindest-hearted dramatic critic 
who ever lived. ‘‘ The piece is the work of a man of talent, 
who we hope will soon take his revenge’’—that is the 
formula with which his review of a dramatic failure invari- 
ably concludes. He made his début in fiction with stories 
for children ; but found the true bent of his genius in works 
whose titles sufficiently indicate their character : ‘‘ Victor, or 
the Child of the Forest,” “Celina, or the Child of Mystery,” 
“‘ The False Hermit, or the Victims of Destiny.” They offer 
a debauch of horrors. We read of an aged mother “se- 
questered ”’ for ten years in a fetid cave, with nothing toeat 
but eagle’s eggs; of an innocent bride, who on the eve of 
her marriage is driven from her father’s house, and roams 
among the glaciers of the Alps in her wedding garments ; of 
some victim of iniquity whose enemies not only cut out his 
tongue to deprive him of the power of denouncing them, 
but also amputate his right arm in order that he may be 
unable to put his denunciations on paper; of all kinds of 
vice triumphant and all kinds of virtue persecuted until the 
last chapter brings a happy ending. It is not the sort of 
stuff of which nowadays one recommends any reader to take 
a course. But Balzac was brought upon that sort of thing, 
and on translations of Mrs. Radcliffe and ‘“ Monk”’ Lewis. 
His early works, no longer read except by the curious, are, 
as M. le Breton shows by careful analysis of their plots, 
very much of that character. 

Beginning like that, however, Balzac ended by writing the 
“Human Comedy”; and when M. le Breton has said all 
that he possibly can say in disparagement of the “‘ Human 
Comedy ”—which is certainly a very unequal performance, 
and quite lacking in the unity which is sometimes claimed 
for it—it remains one of the great literary monuments of 
the century: a work by no means to have been expected 
from the pupil of Pigault-Lebrun and Ducray-Duminil. 
One can only explain the thing by saying that a problem 
may have any solution when genius is one of the factors. 
At once a big factor and an unknown factor, it upsets all 
calculations; and the case of Balzac is the case of a man 
of genius, brought up in a bad school, building for a long 
time better than he knows, awaking to self-consciousness at 
last, and ultimately founding a new and better school. He 
imitated Pigault-Lebrun and Ducray-Duminil, as youth 
often imitates a bad model, not with any idea of writing 
down to an uncultivated public, but because he had been 
impressed by them in his impressionable years. Trying to 
do what they did better than they had done it, he repaired 
their faults without at first perceiving them, and ended by 
doing something entirely different. He had, of course, his 
personal limitations. The sentimental, as distinguished 
trom the romantic and tragic side of life, was a closed book 
to him. The higher the society which he attempted to 
portray, the greater the ignorance of its manners and tone 
which he revealed. But it was an instinct with him, rather 





than a set purpose, to go to life, if not for his plots, at 
least for his personages—to render men and women as he 
saw them and believed them to be, instead of plunging his 
hand into the stock-pot for conventional melodramatic 
types. He was a born observer and a born psychologist. 
If his psychology was distorted by cynicism and pessimism, 
it was at least sincere. His observation, which his worst 
enemy can hardly discredit, makes it convincing. Bringing 
observation and psychology to bear upon the stock melo- 
dramatic situations, he quickly began to produce something 
very different from melodrama. At last he recognised what 
he was doing. Each of his books, taken separateiy, was, so 
far as itwent, a human comedy. If he grouped them, and 
wrote more works like them until he had covered all the 
ground, the ‘“‘ Human Comedy” would result. Sohe would 
seem to have argued. Whether he actually achieved all 
that he thought he was achieving is another question—M. 
le Breton maintains strongly that he did not. But that, 
at any rate, was the process of his evolution, now carefully 
traced for us in an admirable contribution to critical 
literature. 


WILHELM HAUFF 


Hauff’s Tales. Translated by Syst. Tuesicer. (Finch, 6s.) 


WILHELM HaurF wrote a historical romance that is as dear 
to Germans as ‘‘ Ivanhoe”’ to Englishmen, and a collection 
of fairy tales as widely read in Germany as Grimm or the 
“ Arabian Nights.’’ His humorous and satirical novels 
still amuse his country-folk; and if you ask a German for 
a good “‘novelle” or short story he probably brings you 
** Jud Siisz”’ or “‘ Die Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts.”” The 
author of these widely different works was born at Stuttgart 
in 1802. He was educated for the Church, first at a theo- . 
logical seminary and then at Tiibingen. When he left 
college he took a private tutorship, and it was for his 
pupils that he wrote his fairy tales. In 1826 he gave up 
teaching and commenced author in real earnest. From 
the start he met with full recognition and encouragement ; 
but before he accepted any of the offers made him by 
various editors and publishers he decided to see a little 
more of the world. He spent some time in France and 
Belgium, he went to Berlin and made many friends, he 
visited Tieck in Dresden. Then he returned to Stuttgart 
and at the instance of Cotta, the great German publisher, 
he became editor of a Morgenblatt devoted to Belles Lettres. 
Early in 1827 he married, and in November of the same 
year, eight days after the birth of his only child, he died. 
He had attended the funeral of a friend and contracted a 
chill from which he never quite recovered. Typhoid inter- 
vened and found an easy victim in the brilliant man of 
letters his country could ill spare. 

Hauff’s writings inevitably suggest that if he had lived 
his fruitful youth would have fulfilled its promise. He had 
lasting qualities of imagination, humour, and expression. 
He arrived too when the educated public was tired of the 
sickly vagaries of the Romantic School and was ready for 
an author who had a sane story to tell and knew how to 
tell it. Of course, the popular taste was well supplied with 
the sentimental and the commonplace. These never fail 
the big audience that supports them. But luckily there is 
also in every civilised country an educated public glad to 
welcome good work and able in some measure to control 
opinion. That is why an author who can both satisfy the 
educated and interest the uneducated achieves first a literary 
success and then a popular one. 

In a conversation that links two of his fairy tales, Hauff, 
by the mouth of an eastern sage, throws an interesting 
light on his ideas about fiction. He points out that the 
fairy-tale proper does not depend on character but on the 
supernatural and that it charms us because it introduces 
us to such strange and out-of-the-way experiences. “In 
fiction,’ he says, ‘‘ everything happens according to natural 
laws, but in a surprising and unusual manner . . . the chief 
point of attraction lies in the fact that each one speaks 
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and acts in accordance with his individual character.” 
The “surprising and unusual” manner is not every 
one’s way. We know what some of the great Frenchmen 
of our time would have said to it. But it was Hauff’s way. 
It is ever the adventurous and romantic way: and when 
no one survives to pipe while we follow then the world will 
be a dull one. 

In the beginning of te nineteenth century Scott was 
the great enchanter; and “ Lichtenstein ” derives directly 
and confessedly from him. Before Hauff wrote it the 
German historical novel had been either pseudo-classical 
or obscurely romantic. Seeking his inspiration in 
“Waverley ”’ and its successors, he was the first to paint on 
his canvas the life and manners of bygone ages. The 
cause of the banished Stuarts has become the cause of a 
banished Duke of Wiirtemberg, and a great national con- 
flict is the background for two lovers who after adventure 
and misfortune are happily united. Scott himself could 
not always make his lovers interesting, and when 
Hauff takes his pair toa ball we want to know what 
dances were fashionable in Germany in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but we are not thrilled by the agitation of Marie 
when she discovers that her father and her lover are on 
different sides. Hauff could not help himself. In those 
days historic romance had to present lovers, and their 
sufferings were often the tiresome part of the story. 
“‘Lichtenstein’’ was a great success; it still has vitality, 
and for a young man of twenty-four it was a notable 
achievement. 

The standard edition of Hauff’s works comprises four 
closely-printed volumes, and his literary activity only ex- 
tended over three years. Some of his short stories became 
famous at once, and Germans are still amused by his 
humorous and satirical novels. We must confess to being 
better amused by the curious history attaching to one of 
these. In Hauff’'s time there was some one who, under 
the pseudonym of “Clauren,” wrote novels we find de- 
scribed by a German critic as “‘ watery, sugary and strongly 
perfumed.’’ They were immensely popular. This is a 
phenomenon that repeats itself and should be easy to 
understand. The author was so popular that Hauff, a 
young beginner, sat down to imitate him. He produced 
“Der Mann im Mond,” and was assured by a friend that 
it only needed a few touches to be not an imitation but a 
biting satire. Hauff then published it under the name of 
Clauren. Clauren brought a law-suit against Hauff and 
won it; but, as far as reputation goes, Clauren it was that 
died. Hauff had laughed him out of popular favour, and 
we wish Hauff were alive to-day. 

We have left to the last the ‘‘Miarchen” of which an 
admirable translation has just appeared. These tales will 
live while old and young can transport themselves to a 
world where, as Hauff says it should, ‘“‘ everything happens 
in a surprising and unusual manner.” It is impossible to 
begin one of them and refuse to find out what happens next. 
Hauff’s invention never fails him. You cannot imagine 
how Little Muck will ever get his magic slippers and his 
money again, but Hauff can. You do not believe, even 
after reading Peacock, that an orang-outang could 
pass for a young Englishman even in a little German 
town, but Hauff’s illusion is yours while you read the 
story. You even forgive him for setting down the 
foolish things untravelled Germans invent about English 
manners. He is so good-humoured and so intent on his 
= like True Thomas he “harpits” you where 
he will. 

Miss Sybil Thesiger has succeeded in preserving Hauff's 
own quaint fresh style: in keeping close to the original 
and yet in producing a translation that reads smoothly. 
But we wish to recommend the Introduction to her 
consideration. She will see at once that in the last sen- 
tence the printers have made a hash of her grammar. 
And in our complete edition of Hauff we find that 
“ Lichtenstein” and much of his other work was published 
before his death. 





ENGLAND'S FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


The Friends of England. By the Hon. Grorce Pret, Author 
of “The Enemies of England.”” (Murray, 12s. net.) 


Mr. GeorGE PEEL, who is one of the most industrious and 
painstaking students of public affairs that the new gene- 
ration has produced, wrote in 1902 an excellent book 
on England’s enemies. He now publishes another, on 
England’s friends. The first book was an inquiry into the 
course and meaning of England’s policy in Europe; his 
intention being to show that during the last eight centuries 
various Powers had aspired to dominion over the continent, 
that all these attempts were rightly understood at home 
as portending England’s downfall, and on that account 
and no other were resisted by her statesmanship. The 
Papacy, Spain, and France were named as the aggressors in 
the past, Russia and Germany as those which we should 
have to deal with in the future. 

The present volume is “an inquiry, on similar lines, 
into our policy outside Europe.” Here again the argument 
is compulsion. If we have an empire beyond seas, it came 
into existence through the necessity of defence, and neither 
by accident nor by deliberate motives of expansion. It is 
not that, as Sir John Seeley wrote, “we have conquered 
and peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind,” 
nor are England’s continental critics right when they 
accuse her greatness of “insatiable avarice,” explaining it 
by an unscrupulous determination to annex any portion of 
the globe upon which she can lay hands. The truth is (to 
pursue Mr. Peel's argument) that on the opening up of the 
continents of Asia, America, Australia, and Africa, we 
were by no means the first to “grab.” Not England but 
the foremost Powers in Continental Europe “ began to 
appropriate those regions in such a manner that our old 
world reproduced itself over much of that immense area.” 
Thereupon ‘our statesmen perceived that the European 
Powers striving to become dominant in those continents 
might eventually become dominant in Europe, thanks to 
the fresh resources thus acquired.” Three centuries ago 
that became an obvious likelihood: three centuries ago, 
when we were still unused to such enterprises. ‘‘ In actual 
fact, we were originally indisposed ” to them; and “it was 
only the alarming growth of Spain in power and resources 
derived from her world-wide extension that compelled us 
to quit our attitude of almost complete indifference: we 
avoided empire as long as possible and we set to work upon 
it only when we needs must.” Of course Mr. Peel does 
not mean that the Cecil of Elizabeth’s time, and that 
Cromwell at a later day, planned the structure of such 
an empire as has since been built. But his contention 
is that “just as we in our day annexed East Africa 
against Germany and West Africa against France, even 
so, with equal deliberation and for a similar motive, 
did Cecil’s contemporaries annex America, and Cromwell 
also a portion of the West Indies, against the power of 
Spain.” And it is by the series of annexations thus 
begun—annexations determined by considerations of self- 
defence—that the British Empire has attained its present 
dimensions. 

That, however, is but one of two propositions which 
Mr. Peel seeks to establish historically. As we have seen, 
it is that European pressure from without is the cause 
of the formation of the British Empire. The second pro- 
position is more speculative (by which we do not mean 
uncertain so much as giving occasion for thought) but 
more to the purpose ; because it applies to the present and 
extends to the immediate future. It is that the same 
European pressure from without is the chief cause of the 
maintenance of the empire. ‘‘ When that pressure increases 
the empire tends to be consolidated; when it diminishes 
the empire correspondingly tends to dissolve.”” Elsewhere 
he speaks of the almost scientific precision with which, 
century after century, the bonds of empire are slackened or 
confirmed. ‘The beliefs of the age of Cobden,” when 
commerce was to extinguish war, &c., “and the opposite 
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beliefs of the present age of Imperialism have been aiike 
the product of the ebb and flow of the hostile energies of 
Europe.” 

These conclusions being clearly stated in its opening 
pages, Mr. Peel devotes the rest of his book—a handsome 


octavo volume—to their establishment, elucidation, illus-- 


tration. To follow him with tolerable accuracy through 
these chapters would be to cover four or five columns of 
this journal at the least ; and therefore we shall not attempt 
what we recommend all our readers who are concerned 
with the political affairs of the country to accomplish. It 
will not be found a hard task by any means; for Mr. Peel 
is no pedant, no formalist, no Dryasdust. Intensely in- 
terested in his subject, he writes of it with animation; 
eager to convince, though not with the sophist’s eagerness, 
he is precise whether right or wrong and at all times clear. 
Another recommendation we will venture upon. A good 
way of mastering the purpose and contents of the book is 
to pause upon its conclusions (as maybe the author in- 
tended us to do by stating them so distinctly in his first 
chapter) and consider for ourselves what makes for them, 
what makes against them, and what, if both be true, is the 
prospect for England and the present duty of Englishmen. 
That done, we may carry with us to the perusal of 
Mr. Peel's arguments a little budget of opinions, 
dubitations, questionings, which will serve as points of 
criticism as we proceed. We might ask ourselves, for 
example, what difference there was between the over-sea 
adventure of Spain and France and the English adventure 
which is described as purely defensive, except this: that 
the Continental States were ready for the business before 
we were. We might consider in what measure conquest 
first for spoil, next for trade, was the main object of all 
such adventure—Portuguese, Spanish, French, Dutch, 
English. And again, whether at this day the extension of 
trade is not by far the greater and more importunate 
aim than the glory of territorial dominion. We do not 
say that these considerations will set Mr. Peel's readers 
at odds with him. Nor is it likely that many of them 
will dissent from the assertion that “ pressure from with- 
out is the fundamental bond of empire.” Yet the 
dictum that “‘when that pressure increases the empire 
tends to be consolidated, when it diminishes it tends 
correspondingly to dissolution,” provokes to furious think- 
ing. What dilemma is this from which there is no escape, 
nor any peace ? 

And now we would call particular attention to Mr. Peel’s 
tenth chapter. It purports to be, and we suppose is, “‘ the 
case of the Yellow Peril” as presented to him by a highly 
intelligent, highly educated Chinaman, for a long time 
resident in the West and familiar with its history and 
politics. We have here the reflections, the accusations, 
the prophetic judgment of such a man (such a Chinaman, 
bien entendu) after listening to Mr. Peel on the cause and 
character of the British Empire. He begins with: “‘ You 
assert that Britain is justified in appropriating large areas 
of the earth’s surface because her European enemies are 
doing the same. That is no justification in the eyes of us, 
the possessors. You plead your strategic requirements. 
Why should our farms be turned. into your fortresses ? 
Because you play the bloody blind man’s buff of Christen- 
dom——” and so proceeds in a cold fury of eloquence 
to the end, which is in these words: “When the day 
of your eviction comes [the eviction of Europe, to wit] 
Asia will rejoice from end to end in all her peoples, 
nations, creeds, and languages.” The Acapemy is not a 
political journal. We point to this chapter as by far the 
most forcible in a literary sense, and also as an exposition 
of view and feeling, in the whole book. As for what politi- 
cians should think of it, that they may settle for them- 
selves. We should say, however, that they had better not 
neglect it—or despise it. 





TWO ITALIAN CITIES 


The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. By Professor 
Pasquae Vittart, Translated by Linpa Vittart. (Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


The Story of Venice. By Tuomas Oxey. Illustrated by 
Nese Ericksen. Medieval Towns. (Dent, 4s. 6d. net.) 


TueE hold that Italy has over English minds is very con- 
vincingly shown in the number of books written every year 
on different towns in the peninsula, and the equal number 
of readers ever ready to possess and study these books. 
And, indeed, there is food for study in Professor Villari’s 
book, ‘‘ The Two First Centuries of Florentine History,” 
which deals with the years comprised in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and is drawn from a course of 
lectures given by the author in Florence. These lectures 
were “‘ chiefly for the purpose of examining the political 
situation of the Republic and investigating the various 
revolutions by which the city was harassed.” 

Florence forms no exception to the other great cities of 
Italy as to the obscurity of her origin, and this obscurity is 
here treated with that depth of learning and diligence of 
research which cause Professor Villari to rank among the 
first historians of Italy. We feel that if even he speaks 
despondingly of the want of light and certainty on this 
= there is little hope that we shall ever get beyond the 
egends and surmises that enwrap the birth of one of the 
fairest cities on earth. The author traces with care and 
lucidity the development of the Italian communes—that 
intricate question which requires most skilful and learned 
handling for English readers to master, seeing that we have 
had no such institutions in our land. All through the work 
the facts of constitutional rights and the political building- 
up of the Republic are interspersed with the legends and 
stories which brighten many a page of Florentine history. 
We have the Buondelmonti tragedy with its fearful conse- 
quences ; the downfall and death of Count Ugolino and his 
sons (familiar to most of us through Dante’s immortal 
lines); the untimely fate of Conradin, “the last repre- 
sentative of the Suabian line in Germany, and the last hope 
of the Ghibellines in Italy”; the fatal May festival of the 
year 1300; together with a scholarly account of the 
Guilds, those confraternities of different arts to which 
Florence owed much of her wealth and prosperity; the 
description of wars waged between Guelph and Ghibelline ; 
between the rival towns of Tuscany; the battles of 
Meloria, of Montaperti, and of Campaldino, this latter 
“rendered all the more celebrated by the fact of Dante 
Alighieri—then young and unknown—having fought in it.’”” 
The translation by the author’s wife is an admirable piece 
of work, and shows the periect command possessed by 
Signora Villari of her own language and that of her adopted 
country. The book is well got up and illustrated with some 
excellent photographs relating to the period under con- 
sideration, which have a special interest as being for the 
most part different from those generally introduced in 
English works on Florence. 

“The Story of Venice” by Thomas Okey is a work that 
will be acceptable both to travellers and students. As in 
most of the volumes belonging to this admirable series, 
the opening chapters are devoted to the history of the 
town. The fine arts are then considered, and finally the 
sight-seeing is apportioned in such a way as to economise 
time and Jabour either in Venice or in the islands around. 

One is never weary of hearing about Venice. Her story, 
a mixture of mystery and misrepresentation, with a strong 
dash of Eastern life and colour, has furnished material for 
novelists, historians, and poets. What memories are con- 
jured up by the mere mention of her Tribunals—the 
Council of Ten, the Inquisitors of State, with their accom- 
panying attributes of the ‘ Lion's Mouth,” the Canal des 
Marrani, down which glided in the stillness of the night 
the victims who had been strangled in the prisons and were 
now to be consigned with “ maimed rites” to the obliviun 
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of a watery grave! All this is put before us well and faith- 
fully in Mr. Okey’s pages; and if such scenes as the 
*“* Sposalizio del Mare,” the Festival “delle Marie,” and so 
forth, are not dwelt on in all their poetry and pageant, other 
scenes of pathos and tragedy are touchingly described, and 
arouse our fullest interest and sympathy. For instance, 
the story of Marino Falieri, the Doge whose guilt or 
innocence can never be known; the tragedy of the Fos- 
cari, the luckless father and perhaps more luckless son ; the 
trial and execution of Carmagnola, whose sentence was 
prompted we know not whether by justice or jealousy—all 
these are admirably placed before us, and show how swiftly 
and surely Venice struck when once her suspicions were 
aroused. The numerous illustrations in the book are 
beautiful examples of Miss Ericksen’s skill and artistic 
power and taste. 


FIJI FOLK-LORE 


Tales from Old Fiji. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 


By Lorimer Fison, (Moring. 


WE are glad to have another book from Mr. Fison. All that 
he has previously done, whether in Fiji or Australia, is of an 
order to show that he is not only a first-class observer but 
a careful narrator of facts. In the present instance, while 
we welcome the tales for their intrinsic value, we are 
warned by Mr. Fison that they were told to him by a 
chieftain who, even amongst his fellow savages, had the 
reputation of *‘ making a thing bigger when it came out of 
his mouth than when it went inat his ears.”’ Illustrations, 
twenty-two in number, are given, and these form a welcome 
addition to the book, for they are chiefly from photographs 
by the Rev. Dr. Brown and afford good evidence of the 
people from whom the stories were collected. 

Mr. Fison also supplies a very useful introduction and 
notes, giving some details of Fijian customs and social 
organisation which come with great authority from him. 
The foundation sacrifice at the building of a house and the 
other ceremonies connected with the house afford excellent 
evidence of the inequality of development which may occur 
in any system of human culture, and Mr. Fison does right 
to draw attention to the fact that even so ghastly a rite 
as cannibalism is not necessarily a sign of the lowest 
savagery. Mr. Fison’s evidence that in each clan “‘all the 
women were the wives of every man and all the men were 
the husbands of every woman ”’ is important, bearing as it 
does upon the researches of his former colleague, Dr. 
Howitt, into Australian customs and treading on the 
borders of an extensive and important field of study. 

As to the stories themselves, there is the appearance of 
too much literary finish in the translations, which is to be 
regretted from the scientific point of view. But Mr. Fison 
is so frank about his sources of information that we may 
well afford to trust him in this matter. And they are 
delightful reading. The first story, ‘‘ How the Livuka Men 
came up to windward,” tells of tribal disputes and wander- 
ings which remind us of similar tales all over the world, just 
because man in his early history had a similar experience 
all over the world. The Lady Langi is not the only human 
being who is said to have been carried on the back of a 
great bird to a new land, and the Lord of Nayau is not the 
only chieftain who, on the incoming of strangers into his 
territory exclaimed, ‘‘ Good now is our life. We the men 
of Lakemba thought we were the only people in the world, 
but now we find that there is another kingdom down at Ra 
whose name is Bau. Truly the world is larger than we 
thought it was.” 

The story of “* How the Tongans came to Fiji” intro- 
duces a journey to the Sky-King, which does not seem to 
be of native origin, and a voyage through the waters on 
the back of a turtle which is worthy of any collection of 
folk-tales. Sharks, wind, waves, a dolphin and a great bird. 
all speak to the hero on his way, trying to induce him to 
disobey the instructions of the Sky-King and take his 





hands from before his eyes; but in vain, and so his voyage 
ends successfully. 

** How the Fijians learned to build their canoes” is of 
the more ordinary type, though it contains a storm or 
deluge myth of some interest. There is evidence here of 
contact with civilised thought, as in other of the stories, and 
“The Beginning of Death” clearly shows the influence 
of Christianity. Mr. Fison has done well to print the story 
** What the Tongans say about Napoleon,” for it shows to 
how remarkable an extent the current of modern events 
has affected native thought. It bids us be careful how we 
accept traditions which are not most carefully sifted, and 
once more raises the warning note for anthropologists that 
the time in which there is any chance of collecting native 
tradition untouched by Western civilisation is rapidly 
drawing toa close. This is where the great danger lies in 
the future, and it behoves all who are able to investigate at 
first hand the tradition of native people to do so quickly 
and thoroughly and above all to follow Mr. Fison’s example 
and tell us all the facts connected with their methods of 
collection. 


OLD FURNITURE 


Chats on Old Furniture. By Anruur Haypen. (Fisher Unwin, 
5s. net.) 


Ear y in the ‘eighties of the last century, when the valu- 
able esthetic movement was extremely young and rather 
absurd, the late Mr. du Maurier made a drawing for Punch 
showing one of his charming girls in conversation with a 
very slight youth in knickerbockers. The lady says of her 
companion’s legs that *‘ perhaps they are a trifle too Chip- 
pendale.” Like many other little jokes of Mr. Punch this 
phrase passed into the language of the time and conveyed 
to the unknowing world that the characteristic leg of 
Chippendale’s work was spindle-shaped. Such a joke and 
such a confusion between the style of Sheraton or Heppel- 
white and that of the Chippendales (for there were cer- 
tainly three) would be impossible to-day. During the 
twenty years that have passed since then, the qualities of 
eighteenth-century furniture have been discussed in many 
valuable books, and many hundreds of sincere and enthu- 
siastic students of the subject have pursued examples of 
English cabinet work of the great period to the uttermost 
ends of the country. With the increased demand, the 

rices have advanced a thousandfold, and those obliging 
and skilful forgers who are ever attendant upon a fashion- 
able craze have flooded the market with many imitations, 
which, as imitations, are excellent. 

The latest symptom of the hold which this charming 
pursuit has taken upon the general public is to be found in 
the ever-increasing number of reasonably priced books 
upon the subject. Not long since if one wanted to study 
the history of, say, French furniture, there were only the 
de luxe volumes of Lady Dilke or the not inexpensive 
Jacquemart; while as regards English, the original books 
of design by Chippendale, Adam, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, 
and the other great designers were almost unobtainable. 
But now one need no longer turn to the great volumes of 
Mr. Heaton or the early masters’ drawings ; everything is 
being scientifically reduced into departments of knowledge, 
and all those esoteric facts, that were once the secrets of 
the few who had entered upon the quest of eighteenth- 
century things for their own amusement, are now the 
commonplaces of Kensington tea-tables and the subjects 
of innumerable newspaper articles. 

Notwithstanding its somewhat unhappy title, “‘ Chats on 
Old Furniture ”—to be chatty is so often to be wearisome 
—Mr. Arthur Hayden’s volume is an admirable compen- 
dium of all that has been written on the subject, to which 
are added many wise saws in regard to the way to select the 
genuine piece, and modern instances of well-concocted 
fraud. As with the same author’s previous “Chats on 
China,” a book which the present far surpasses in interest, 
itis intended to be a guide for those collectors who have 
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not already made a lengthy study of furniture and for 
whom the excellent bibliographical index will contain many 
unread works upon the subject. This fact may be gathered 
from many pages of the book, and is emphasised in the 
glossary of terms used, where Gothic, Bureau, Cassone, In- 
lay, and such moderately well-known and much-used words 
are explained to the wondering neophyte. But apart from 
the somewhat over-wise precaution against the ignorance 
of possible readers this glance across the furniture of all 
ages and countries is excellently carried out. ‘The illustra- 
tions, many from pieces which are the property of the 
nation, are all informatory, if not new; they are clearly 
reproduced, and in many cases marked with their 
approximate date, which is always of great service to 
collectors. 

Although the English oak period had its victories and 
many of the pieces here given are excellent examples of 
our work, very little that is new is said upon the subject ; 
but what is said is accurate. The most agreeable chapters 
to us are those dealing with Jacobean and Stuart produc- 
tions. 

All interested in this subject have their favourite period ; 
Elizabethan, Cinque-cento, one of the great French fashions; 
Chippendale, Adam, to whose designs Chippendale often 
made furniture, William III., or, perhaps, Victorian; but, 
for the moment the fashion veers towards the Stuart. The 
leaders of taste already proclaim a Jacobean revival. Un- 
fortunately the champions of an especial period in furniture 
are like those admirers of Thackeray who find it necessary 
to belittle Dickens. Those who love the Stuarts cannot do 
justice to the Hanoverians. For our own part we are warm 
admirers of the work of Jacobean times and would encourage 
the collection of the furniture of that period. But it was 
only produced in small quantities for the great ones of the 
country and for such palaces as Knole, and the survivals, 
though fit, are few. Had our furniture remained purely 
Stuart, as some enthusiasts of the moment have wished, 
our loss would have been incalculable. If, according to the 
latest canons of taste on this subject, the style known as 
Chippendale was decadent, the author of it was, at least, 
wise in his degeneration. We are the heritors of a far 
richer variety of admirable work, thanks to the movement 
which broke away from Jacobean ideals. 


A FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN 


Thomas Harrison, Regicide and Major-General. 
Simpxinson, M.A. (Dent, 7s. 6d.) 


TuHeE Bible and the Sword form a combination which has 
rarely failed to produce interesting results, and if the ideals 
of the one seldom balance truly the vigour of the other, the 
fault lies, not with the particular subjects in whom the two 
opposites are to be found, so much as with the general 
frailty of mankind. As a rule, it is true, the sword has 
only been a means to the end and the combination merely 
fortuitous, but in England it would not be difficult to find, 
even in the episcopacy itselt, as many instances to the 
contrary ; Bishop Compton, for example, was not the only 
man more fitted, in his Sovereign’s words, to be a hom- 
bardier than a bishop. In this life of Thomas Harrison 
there is to be found the history of the leader of the Fifth- 
Monarchy men and one of the ablest soldiers of the seven- 
teenth century. Roger Williams well described Harrison 
as “‘a very gallant, most deserving, heavenly man, but 
most high-flown for the kingdom of the Saints.” He cer- 
tainly was a man in whom the ideals of religion did not 
balance with the common sense which he displayed on the 
field of battle. The notion of the Fifth Monarchy may 
have “‘ pretended more spirituality than anything else,” 
but the re-establishment of a theocracy through the rule of 
the Saints was the most unbridled of all the ideals ever 
cherished by dreamers of Utopia. It was an ideal planted 
in a time of frequent and passionate religious controversies, 
and fostered by aseries of military victories which appealed 
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with the force of divine manifestations to the minds of 
men whose belief was rather in the God of battle than in 
the God of love. It was the ideal of Harrison the 
dreamer. 

No man could have been more zealous than Harrison to 
do good, but his zeal was not equalled by his patience. He 
assisted in the expulsion of the Long Parliament, because 
he was “ fully persuaded that they had not a heart to do 
any more good for the Lord and his people”; he justified 
the King’s execution, in that he had acted according to the 
best of his understanding, ‘* desiring to make the revealed 
will of God in His holy scriptures a guide.” Mr. Simpkin- 
son’s book shows how noble a character this regicide had. 
Harrison was as brave on the scaffold as he was at Marston 
Moor or at Appleby Bridge, where his personal bravery 
saved the army. Asa leader of men he may have lacked 
Cromwell's judgment, but it is not difficult to imagine how 
thorough was the man who was regarded by the Fifth- 
Monarchy men as a martyr who would rise again after 
his execution to command a wing in the battle of 
Armageddon. 

It is difficult to imagine Thomas Harrison as a citizen of 
the twentieth century ; he would be no ordinary revivalist 
at any rate, and his life would be more than strenuous, 
but the effect of his zeal cannot be measured by modern 
standards. That Mr. Simpkinson has helped us so far to 
understand the complexity of Harrison’s life and of his 
times is of great value. Had the story been written with 
a clearer style and with fewer digressions it would have 
been more valuable, but it would seem that these faults 
are due rather to the origin of the book, which was a course 
of lectures, than to intention. 


SCHOLAR AND MARTYR 


The Angel of Syon. By Dom Apam Hamitton, O.S.B. (Sands, 
Ss, 6d. net.) 


Tue Church of Rome has never lacked scholars or martyrs, 
even during the darkest days through which she has 
passed, and Richard Reynolds, the story of whose life and 
martyrdom has just been told by Dom Adam Hamilton, 
O.S.B., was both a scholar and a martyr. A son of Cam- 
bridge, whose name is associated with both Christ’s College 
and Corpus Christi, he was accredited by no less a humanist 
than Cardinal Pole with being easily ahead of his fellow 
English monks, in his knowledge of the humanities, in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin; and an Italian of Pole’s house- 
hold described him as a man * with the countenance of an 
angel and an angelic spirit,” a phrase aptly made use of in 
the title of Dom Hamilton’s book. He was of the spirit of 
More, and could combine a scholar’s knowledge of Plato 
and Seneca with whole-hearted devotion to the old faith: 
the light of the classical renaissance was for him merely an 
additional witness to the divinity in man. But he lived in 
the troublous times that followed Henry VIII.’s assumption 
of the kingly prerogative in ecclesiastical matters. He, 
and those who suffered with him, preferred to trust in the 
ideal in which they had been nurtured: they could not be 
false to their faith when they felt that the whole Christian 
world save one kingdom was on their side, and, of that 
kingdom, only, as it seemed to them, the lesser part was on 
the king’s side for worldly or political reasons. But to 
oppose the king’s will in the matter of the royal supremac 

was high treason, and, for that, Richard Reynolds, beati- 
fied during the pontificate of Leo XIII., was executed at 
Tyburn on May 4, 1535. Roper, Sir Thomas More's son- 
in-law, relates that Sir Thomas was in a cell in the Tower 
talking to his daughter Margaret, and, ‘‘ looking out of the 
window, he chanced to behold one Master Reynolds, a 
religious, learned and virtuous father of Syon, and three 
monks of the Charterhouse, for the matter of the supre- 
macy and mairimony going out of the Tower (in their 
religious habits) to execution: he, as one longing in that 
journey to have accompanied then, said unto my wife, 
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then standing there beside him: ‘Lo, dost thou not see» 
Meg, that these blessed fathers be now as cheerfully going 
to their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage ?’ ”’ 

As Reynolds lived, so did he die, as truly a Christian 
martyr as any whose blood purpled the streets of Rome, a 
man against whom none but political enemies had aught to 
say. Even the jury empanelled to try him refused to find 
him guilty until Cromwell had threatened them with a like 
fate to the one demanded for him if they obstinately 
adhered to what they believed to be just. 

There is little known of this Bridgettine monk, but that 
little is sympathetically told by Dom Hamilton. A few 
illustrations from paintings and brasses add to the interest 
of the book, and an appendix gives a sketch of the history 
of the Bridgettines of Syon, written by Father Robert 
Parsons, S.J., about the year 1595, edited from a MS. copy 
at Syon Abbey, Chudleigh. 


CLASSICAL ECONOMICS 


Etudes Economiques sur Ul antiquité. Par Paut Guiraup, Profes- 
seur a la Faculté des Lettres de |’'Université de Paris. 
(Paris: Hachette, 3f. 50c.) 


M. Gurraup is well known for his “ La propriété fonciére 
en Gréce,”” which was published some twelve years since, 
and which at the time was described as “ une precieuse con- 
tribution aux Etudes Sociologiques.”’ 

The volume now issued derives its chief importance from 
the chapters devoted to “ L’impét sur le capital,” both at 
Athens and at Rome. There is a preliminary essay upon 
the need of giving careful attention to economic questions 
in our study of ancient history; and a paper entitled 
“* L’impérialisme romain,” and another called “‘ Histoire d’un 
financier romain” complete a volume which might with 
advantage have been considerably extended. 

The average student of history finds some difficulty in 

giving due weight to the economic conditions of ancient 
times, and he is often oppressed with a sense of incomplete- 
ness in the conclusions arrived at by modern writers, while 
at the same time agreeing with M. Guiraud that 
‘«]'état du commerce et de l'industrie, la répartition de la richesse, 
l’organisation du travail, les systémes d’impéts, sont des sujets aussi 
dignes d’intérét que le récit des batailles et des révolutions poli- 
tiques,"’ 
And the oppression is not altogether removed (one fears 
it may recur) on reading a very careful and, on the whole, 
a convincing exposure of an error of Béckh (which was 
committed about sixty years ago) in attributing the inci- 
dence of the eisphora wholly to “ land.” 

In view of our own heavy burden of local and imperial 
taxation at the present day, it is with a feeling akin to 
envy that we regard the Athenian and Roman citizen 
mulcted in a tax which was not only not an annual 
impost, but which was invariably a war-tax only, an “ aide 
pour la continuation de la guerre” and “ affecté exclusive- 
ment aux dépenses militaires.”’ 

In Athens and in Rome, the efficacy of the system was 
largely dependent upon the true declaration of his fortune 
by each taxpayer—the inquisitorial quality of a progressive 
income-tax in our own day is a constant argument against 
its adoption, but in Greece the best guarantee for the col- 
lection of these dues was intense patriotism—“ L’attache- 
ment des modernes a la patrie n’est pas comparable a celui 
des anciens ’’—and among the Romans, 

*‘dissimuler une fraction de son capital c’était s'infliger une certaine 
déchéance politique; l'enfler, au contraire, c’était s'élever dans la 
hiérarchie des citoyens.” 

There was even a sense of favours to come which our 
harried income-taxpayer of the present year must sigh for 
in vain: 


“l'homme qui se hatait de porter son argent a la caisse publique 
méritait par lA un utile certificat de civisme, et s'il avait plus tard 
— méchant procés, il n’oubliait pas de rappeler au juge tel cas ot 
il avait été ‘un des premiers’ a payer l'eisphora."’ 








The burden of taxation, however, in Athens, where “ on 

vivait en pleine démocratie (et ce régime d’ordinaire est 
cofiteux)” proved in the end destructive of this ardent 
desire to give money for warlike enterprises. It is not easy 
to determine the exact line between the taxpaying and 
non-taxpaying classes—‘ nous ignorons quelle était la ligne 
de partage ’’—though in the second Olynthiac, Demosthenes, 
speaking of the eisphora, says “all” will have to pay it— 
but wherever the demarcation may have been it is be- 
yond question that the wealthy classes ultimately became 
a peace party: 
“une faction naquit, dont l’unique souci était de détruire le régime 
démocratique et de conclure la paix. . . . L’impét sur le capital, aggravé 
par les liturgies, avait au V® Siécle incliné les riches vers la paix et les 
avait poussés a l’insurrection, ala trahison méme. Au IV¢® il ne com- 
promettait pas la tranquillité intérieure ; mais, en rendant plus sensibles 
aux contribuables les charges militaires, il inspira aux Athéniens une 
telle horreur de la guerre qu’ils ne se risquérent 4 combattre leur grand 
ennemi, Philippe de Macédoine, qu’au moment oi il était trop tard pour 
triompher de lui.” 

In Rome the tax on capital values, the ¢ributum ex censu 
like the eisphora, was only for war purposes, and was not 
annual: it appears for the first time with paid military 
service. ‘“‘La solde et le tribut apparurent au méme 
moment.” Evasion was uncommon among the Romans 
with their patriotism “ardent et refléchi,” where “ le citoyen 
en effet occupait dans |’Etat le rang que lui assignait sa 
fortune constatée au cens. On avait plus ou moins de 
droit selon qu’on se disait plus ou moins riche ’’—but in 
spite of all this the burden must at times have provoked 
opposition to the aestimatio censoria (lévaluation des 
biens) specially under such direction as that of Cato, who 
in his zeal for simplicity converted the tax into “une 
véritable peine.”’ 

There is little in these pages applicable to our own fiscal 
question. In Greece “les impéts indirects étaient insig- 
nifiants’”’—the Customs duties were neither protective nor 
prohibitive, and do not appear in Attica to have exceeded 
2 per cent., while Pirzeus was probably a free port. Itis 
interesting to observe that 
‘* Rome jouait un réle pareil 4 celui de Londres ou d'Hambourg avec 
cette différence, qu'elle ne cessait d'importer sans exporter autre chose 
que de l'argent.”’ 

The industrial question meets with a large amount of 
attention from M. Guiraud, and there are some interesting 
computations as to the rate of interest on capital at Athens, 
which appears to have ranged from 8 per cent. (land) and 12 
per cent. to 20 per cent. (personalty and industrial secu- 
rities), to even 30 per cent. for money lent. The operations 
of the capitalist were regarded with little favour by the 
poorer citizens, for labour being supplied by slaves, there 
was none of the compensating advantage to a free industrial 
class which is observable in the modern world. 

«Comme le travail avait de plus en plus un caractére servile, c’était 
l’esclave ou plutét son maitre, c’est 4 dire au fond un capitaliste, qu 
recueillait tout ce que le capital payait au travail.” 

M. Guiraud’s latest work is full of interest in regard to 
many matters which must, we fear, remain in obscurity for 
all time; but it is so written as to command attention, 
(notwithstanding the absence of foot-notes and cited authori- 
ties), and to the vigilant observer of the trend of modern 
politics, whether in England or on the Continent, the book 
must provide many useful finger-posts. 


ON THE SNAFFLE 


The Old English Squire. By Joun Carexess, With 24 
coloured plates by one of the Family. The Illustrated 
Pocket Library of plain and coloured books. (Methuen, 


3s, 6d. net.) 


THE famous Dr. Syntax who, if we are not mistaken, 
finished the third and last of his original “‘ Tours” in 1821, 
is still pretty frequently to be found neatly dressed in 
“‘gentlemen’s libraries,’ or in rags and tatters in lumber- 
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rooms and nurseries. But he and his contemporaries (such 
as Mr. Sponge, Bob Tallyho and Johnny Newcome) are 
gradually being forgotten, together with their inventors 
and illustrators, and it was a capital idea on the part 
of Mr. Methuen to reprint some of these earlier nineteenth- 
century books in small form, together with facsimile 
reduced reproductions of the illustrations to which they 
owed so much of their popularity. In their plain 
crimson boards, with the white label at the back, these 
small octavo volumes make a handsome little regiment, 
and any one who collects them will possess himself at 
small cost of much of the representative work of Leech 
and Cruikshank, Alken and Rowlandson, to say nothing of 
the accompanying letterpress of Pierce Egan and Surtees 
and William Combe. 

The author of “ The Old English Squire” can scarcely, 
perhaps, lay claim to the modesty which led Combe, when 
at the age of nearly eighty he had completed the vast 
collection of octosyllables with which, month after month, 
and year after year, he had tagged Rowlandson’s prints, to 
deprecate his presumption in “still sporting even with my 
own Dowdy Muse,” and to ascribe all the honour to his 
collaborator. ‘‘ John Careless, Esq.,” sees no reason in 
the world against his own appearance in print, nor does he 
lay any special stress upon the merit of the lively drawings 
with which “a member of the family” has illustrated a 
jocose and prosperous career. But no doubt his public 
depended rather upon these for entertainment than upon 
the complacent doggerel that accompanies them, and they 
are excellent of their kind, too, following Rowlandson’s 
manner very closely, and showing considerable talent and 
a (not too refined) humour of their own. Herein Squire 
Careless is born, is dressed, gets ferruled at school, is 
crammed at college, learns much in London, and eventually 
returning with a pair of, cockney cousins, is mightily 
diverted, right onwards to the eve of his wedding, with 
their misadventures in hunting field and covert. As for 
the “‘ poem in ten cantos,” it may be described as a canter 
varied by an occasional amble, jog-trot, or stumble. On 
the whole, however, we are generally safe for a little while 
at least with the ride-a-cock-horse metre, of which the 
following description of the ancestral stables may serve as 
a specimen : 

‘* Near the house was a stable, in true ancient gusto 
Made to look like a cottage—in fact it did just so ; 
O’er the door of this cottage, or stable, in stone 
Was a ham carv'd and sculptur’d, and rampant, alone ; 
*Twas a ham, or a bird, or a shield, or a sword, 
But which of them was it, we ne’er knew a word, 
For with age and hard usage the shapes were near gone, 
So ’twas called by the people, a ham, or ham bone; 
From this antiquarians did frequently reckon 
That it once had belonged to the fam’d Roger Bacon, 


As for hams, chines and bacon, the hall was long tam’d 
And the hamlet hard by was hence Baconsfield nam'd." 


All this, however, is unusually easygoing. Most often 
we encounter at every third or fourth line obstacles that 
only true British courage could negotiate, and which gene- 
rally result eventually in a few sober octosyllabic couplets 
just to aid in the recovery of seat and breath. As to poetic 
influences, a tinkle of Moore, an echo of Scott, a shadowy 
wait of Coleridge, greet us from time to time as our poet 
exploits the various modes and methods of Romance. At 
one point he boldly sandwiches a stanza from Mary Morison 
into his verse with an honest “Vide Burns’ Poems”’ ap- 
pended. At another, by way of still greater variety, he 
introduces an extract (only an extiact, since many passages 
of the original ‘‘savoured too much of impiety!”’) from 
Addison’s *‘ Letters from Italy”’ in excuse for a droll repre- 
sentation of “‘ St. Anthony preaching to the fishes.” This 
prose extract reminds us that Mr. Careless’ own prose 
preface is by no means to be neglected. His literary philo- 
sophy at least is admirable : 


“For my own part, being always of an easy and cheerful disposition, 
when a book does not set me to sleep I am sure to be pleased with it ; 
and if it should it is the same to me, for I think a good nap does one no 
harm, especially after dinner.” 





| navy, are rarely touched upon. 


Let us take leave of him with one celicious couplet culled 
from a passage criticising his own portrait : 


‘But with noses how hard it is people to please ‘em, 
Nam non cuique datum est habere nasum.” 


Habere as a dactyl has possibilities that might well re- 
concile any schoolboy towards compulsory Latin at least. 








CANNING'’S “ ANTI-JACOBIN ” 


Mr. TEMPERLEY, Fellow of Peterhouse and Lecturer in 
History in the University of Leeds, publishes a careful, 
well-written, well-knit Life of Canning. In _ fifteen 
chapters, the parentage and up-bringing of that memor- 
able statesman, his political creed, career, conduct, his 
intellectual and social characteristics, are described for a 
generation more attempered to sympathy with his aims, 
perhaps, than any other since his time. In the long-run, 
however, literature has a livelier interest than politics, 
and the comparatively few pages that relate to Canning 
the scholar, poet, wit, humorist, will be read more eagerly 
in our day than all the rest of Mr. Temperley’s ani- 
mated story. Whether he has anything new to tell us 
of that short-lived but most famous publication, the Anti- 
Jacobin, anything to reduce uncertainty as to the author- 
ship of much that is best in it, is the first question that 
most of our readers would ask. Sorry we are to say, how- 
ever, that though Mr. Temperley gives the greater part of 
a chapter to the subject his inquiries add nothing to our 
knowledge. 

With a complete copy of the original publication at 
hand we are able to say in what guise the thirty-six 
numbers of the Anti-Jacobin appeared week by week in 
1797-98. Published at 169 Piccadilly, opposite Old Bond 
Street, it was a small eight-page paper in quarto: that is 
to say, about an inch shorter than this journal but of about 
the same breadth. The page was in double column, in 
fair large type of two sizes (unless for foot-notes, quotations, 
&c.), the first article being usually leaded, as others were 
occasionally. The title-headings were in italic capitals 
throughout. Like allsuch productions at that time, it was 
printed on poor thin paper, not always of the same tint, 
and each number bore in some corner of its wide margin 
the red duty-stamp. From this it appears that by repeated 
additions the duty ran up to threepence-halfpenny, with 
16 per cent. discount. Advertisements were not admitted, 
and the price of the little paper was sixpence. 

The Prospectus—a separate publication of four pages, 
of the size and in the style of the paper itself—was written 
by Canning. Coming from him, it is a remarkably common- 
place production, but businesslike also in the sense of 
making a clear and unexaggerated statement of what was 
intended. In short, the general purpose of the paper was 
named in its first title, the Amnti-Jacobin ; its particular 
purpose—this being strongly insisted upon—was expressed 
in the second title: or Weekly Examiner. For in that 
“ eventful and tremendous time,” as in this, the community 
was “perplexed by the multiplicity of contradictory 
accounts of almost every material event. It is the con- 
stant violation, the disguise, the perversion of the truth 
whether in narrative or in argument, that will form the 
principal subject of our weekly examination.” Accordingly, 
the sub-title was set up as over a separate department in 
every number, the aforesaid examination being conducted 
under three several heads: Lies, Misrepresentations, 
Mistakes. Nearly all this work was probably done by the 
Editor, William Gifford ; it certainly carries the mark of 
his vigorous and never too delicate hand. What news there 
is, or comment upon news, is almost entirely confined to 
foreign affairs, and is conveyed in brief, pithy paragraphs 
under the headings “ Paris,” *‘ Vienna,” ‘**Berhn,” and so 
forth. Domestic affairs, unless in relation to army and 
Rebellious Ireland, how- 
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ever, supplied one important exception, and national 
finance, with its enormous difficulties, another. There is 
no doubt that Pitt wrote most of these finance articles, if 
not all. The first of them (on a proposal to treble the 
assessed taxes !) is the leading article of Number 1, and they 
are always printed in a style of distinction. 

For the rest, the paper is made up of that ‘ Poetry of 
the Anti-Jacobin” which has been so often reprinted since, 
but more of prose matter in the same spirit and with cor- 
responding cleverness. Ingenious letters, reports of 
imaginary meetings, parodied speeches—squibs of that 
character abound. Not all are worthy of praise, of course, 
‘but most of them are, while some are transcendently 
good. Take this sample from the report of an invented 
** meeting of the Friends of Freedom” : 


“ Mr. Erskine now rose, in consequence of some allusions that had 
been made to the Trial by Jury. He professed himself to be highly 
flattered by the encomiums which had been lavished upon him ; at the 
same time he was conscious that he could not, without some degree of 
reserve, consent to arrogate to himself those qualities which the 
partiality of his friends had attributed to him. He had on former 
occasions declared himself to be clothed with the infirmities of man's 
nature; and he now begged leave, in all humility, to reiterate that 
confession. He should never cease to consider himself as a feeble, 
and with regard to the extent of his faculties, in many respects a 
finite Being. He had ever borne in mind, and he hoped he should 
ever continue to bear in mind, those words of the inspired penman, 
* Thou hast made him less than the angels, to crown him with glory 
and honour.’ These lines were indeed applicable to the state of man 
in general, but of no man more than himself; . . . and he could wish 
to wear them in his breast as a sort of amulet against the enchant- 
ments of public applause and the witcheries of vanity and self- 
delusion. Yet if he were indeed possessed of those superhuman 
powers—all pretensions to which he again begged leave most earnestly 
to disclaim—if he were endowed with the eloquence of an angel, and 
with all those other faculties which we attribute to angelic natures, it 
would be impossible for him to do justice——" &c. &c. 


In the speech of “‘ the rising and manly ” Macfungus, which 
follows, we have a delicious parody of another style of 
rhetoric which also is with us yet. Mr. Macfungus’ theme 
is that of the ‘‘ Temple of Freedom,”’ which is to be erected 
on the ruins of “the present degraded and degrading 
system.” 

**Cemented with the blood of tyrants and with the tears of the 
aristocracy, it will rise for the astonishment and veneration of future 
ages. The Tree of Liberty will be planted in the midst of it and its 
branches will extend to the ends of the earth, while the Friends of 
Freedom meet and fraternise and amalgamate under its consolatory 
shade. There our infants shall be taught to lisp in tender accents the 
Revolutionary Hymn. There with wreaths of myrtle, and oak, and 
poplar, and vine, and olive, and cypress, and ivy; with violets and 
roses and daffodils and dandelions in our hands, we will swear respect 
to childhood and manhood and old age and virginity and womanhood 
and widowhood, but above all to the Supreme Being. There will we 
decree and sanction the immortality of the soul. There pe and 
arches and obelisks and pyramids will awaken the love of glory and of 
our country. . . Then peace and freedom will pervade the whole 
earth; while the vows of republicanism, the Altar of Patriotism, and 
the revolutionary Pontiff with the thrilling volcanic sympathies, 
whether of holy fury or of ardent fraternal civism, uniting and 
identifying as it were an electric energy.” 


In prose, however, there is nothing more pungently, 
insidiously and yet uproariously humorous than the intro- 
ductions and foot-notes to some of the metrical pieces : 
above all, to ““The Loves of the Triangles” and ‘‘ The 
Rovers.” It would be pretty safe to say, indeed, that the 
serio-comic has never been carried farther in our language 
than by the notes to the first-named production: which is 
—— as the work of ‘ Mr. Higgins of St. Mary Axe.” 

n the only collection of the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin 
which we can lay hands on at the moment these notes and 
introductions are included, and they should be withheld no 
more than salt from an egg. 

The poetry of the Anti-Jacobin is familiar enough, and 
yet we do not know why that should be said while its joys 
are unshared by the humblest brother Briton. It is not 
even certain that ten per cent. of those who quote from 
“The Progress of Man” (another of Mr. Higgins’ con- 
tributions), ‘‘ The Rovers.”’ ‘‘ The Loves of the Triangles.” 
“The New Morality,” are acquainted with more than the 
famous lines they repeat ; and yet there is little that is not 
strikingly good in these pieces—nothing, perhaps, in the 








three first named. ‘‘ The Progress of Man” and “ The 
Loves of the Triangles’ we ourselves delight in most, 
though the general preference seems to be given to ‘‘ The 
Rovers’’ and the overrated “Needy Knife-Grinder.” It 
may be worth mentioning that the stanza which figures 
last in Rogero’s song in ‘“ The Rovers ’’—the stanza, too, 
which is most often quoted—does not appear in the Antt- 
Jacobin as originally printed : 
‘*Sun, moon, and thou, vain world, adieu, 
That Kings and priests are plotting in ; 
Here, doomed to starve on water-gru- 

-el, never shall I see the U- 

-niversity of Gottingen 

-niversity of Gottingen.” 

So runs this stanza, which—or something to the like 
effect—seems necessary to the completion of the song; 
and that is not the only reason for thinking it omitted by 
accident from the first publication, and not that it was 
added upon afterthought. Comparison of the later ver- 
sions with the original shows some variation in other 
pieces — as in the once-famous passage in “‘ The New 
Morality” (by Canning) which Pitt is said to have con- 
tributed. These lines are thrown into an address to Britain 
and read as follows in the original : 

‘** So thine own Oak, by some fair streamlet’s side 
Waves its broad arms and spreads its leafy pride, 
Shades the green earth, and, towering to the skies, 
In conscious strength the tempest’s wrath defies. 
The fowls of heaven its ample branches share, 

To its cool shade the panting herds repair :— 
The limpid current works its noiseless way, 
The fibres loosen and the roots decay, 
Prostrate the mighty ruin lies, and all 

That shared its shelter perish in its fall." 


These lines were afterwards rewritten, to their great 
advantage. The poem in which they appear (the famous 
quatrain ‘“‘ Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe,” 
&c., occurs in it) was the last piece of verse in the Antt- 
Jacobin. The publication came abruptly to an end—at 
the instance of Mr. Pitt according to one story. ‘So 
alarmed became Mr. Wilberforce and others of the more 
moderate supporters of Ministers at the boldness of the 
language employed that Mr. Pitt was induced to interfere ; ”’ 
and with hardly a word of explanation the matchless 
Anti-Jacobin came to an end. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


MARCEL SCHWOB 


MARCEL ScHwos, whose premature loss both England and 
France deplore, was the happy possessor of two gifts 
rarely found together. He was a scholar, and he 
was an artist. Though the past held few secrets 
from him, though he was as familiar with the life of 
Villon’s Paris as with the manners of ancient Greece, he 
saw the “ backward and abysm of time”’ through a mist of 
fancy. He re-created that which had ceased to exist by 
his imagination, and discovered the essence of truth, even 
where the formal truth eludedhim. In his “ Vies Imagin- 
aires,” for instance, he has sketched the lives of Petronius, 
Cyril Tourneur, and many others of whom little is known 
except their names, and he triumphantly convinces the 
reader of his sincerity. And, in truth, what better method of 
criticism is there than to divine a career, veiled by 
obscurity, in the very shape which that career should have 
assumed ? But, even when Marcel Schwob was dealing 
with the hard facts of history, his quick fancy came to his 
help, telling him not merely where to look, but what to 
look for. During the last years of his life he had devoted 
himself to the study of Villon, and with characteristic 
ingenuity he had rebuilt in his mind’s eye the Paris of the 
fifteenth century. He had brought to light the names of 
Villon’s neighbours; he knew what they did and what 
they suffered; and by following them from house to 
house, from storey to storey, he was able to explain many 
allusions which had escaped ,the most learned of Villon’s 
editors. M. Alfred Croiset, who delivered an oration at 
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his grave, asked whether he was in any sense a specialist: 
I think he was not; or rather it might be said that every 
man’s subject was Schwob’s speciality. Profoundly as he 
had studied Villon, he was equally familiar with other 
authors and other periods. He was a classical scholar of 
rare delicacy and taste, and few knew the literature of the 
decadence better than he. His catholicity, indeed, is not 
his least remarkable trait. “I have no repugnances,” he 
might have said with Charles Lamb; “Shaftesbury is not 
too genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can 
read anything which I call a book.” And he called most 
things books which are composed of paper, ink, and type. 
Though he did not disdain the stern beauty of the classics, 
he loved also the chap-books, almanacks, and livres de 
colportage, which gave him hints for many a story, 
and increased his wonderful knowledge of slang. Most 
astonishing of all was his knowledge of English and 
English literature. When I first met him he had never 
crossed the Channel, and he spoke English with a humour 
and energy which few Englishmen can surpass. Nothing 
that touched our literature was alien to him, and while he 
had a perfect knowledge of Meredith, Stevens n, and the 
moderns, he had studied the works of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries with a peculiar zeal. In brief, he 
was the master uériusque lingue in the old-fashioned sense. 
He thought, spoke and read in English as in French; and, 
doubtless, had not his style in French laid an imperative 
restraint upon him, he might have written in English also. 
Such were some of his gifts, and they came one and all 
from the same quality: a swift apprehension. There was 
nothing which his eager intelligence could not grasp, either 
in life or letters. He once went to a cricket match, and 
in less than half an hour he understood the purpose of the 
game, though he had never seen it played before. With 
him vision or hearing were the same as understanding. 
And in men as in books, he could Jook below the surface, 
and discover the basis of sympathy and friendship. His 
predilections may be observed in his works, for he made 
whatever he read the material of his art. In ‘‘ Mimes”’ he 
gave to a newly discovered form a colour and beauty, of 
which Herodas never dreamed ; his ‘‘ Croisade des Enfants ”’ 
is a series of pictures from the Middle Ages; his “ Vies 
Imaginaires ”” were suggested by a study of Aubrey and 
Antony 4 Wood, the two masters of intimate biography. 
But whatever he wrote he wrote after a keen research for 
the appropriate style, combining always the assurance of 
the scholar with the artist’s delicacy and refinement. His 
last book—*‘ Mceurs des Diurnales’’—is, in some respects, his 
masterpiece. Not for many a long year have Lucian and 
Rabelais been turned to better account, and this amazing 
treatise on journalism is proof enough that there is still a 
place for satire in the world of to-day. 

Of late years he had turned his attention to the stage 
and had produced for Madame Sarah Bernhardt the best 
translation of Hamlet that has yet been made in French. 
For the same actress he was translating Macbeth, when 
death overtook him, and I know not whether his rendering 
will be heard upon the stage. But in all that he attempted 
he was a true man of letters, devoted to his craft with 
heart-whole fidelity. Neither sickness nor lassitude inter- 
rupted his loyalty, and even when his suffering was at its 
worst, he could forget it all in the discussion of an old 
author, or in the admiration of a rare edition. To see him 
in his library was to witness a perfect harmony between the 
man and his environing. He delighted to display to his 
friends the old books which he collected with so keen an 
enthusiasm, and which, though a real collector, he did not 
disdain to read. Here, like Montaigne, he devoted the 
hours to himself and the Muses; and here one had hoped 
that he would spend many years in the research that was 
dear to him. But he has left us all too soon, and if his 
sympathetic interpretation has done much to make the 
masterpieces of English literature known to France, we in 
grateful return are not unmindful of the genius and intelli- 
gence which has given to Marcel Schwob a distinguished 
place also on our side the Channel. CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
COLERIDGE 


BEFORE me, as I write, there is a very pretty edition of 
Coleridge issued by Messrs. Blackie and eon Everything 
about it is beautiful. It has a tasteful frontispiece, the 
binding is pleasant as well as good, and the print clear and 
comfortable. No one could desire a better pocket edition. 
There is only one point on which criticism rests, and this 
is the preface by Mrs. Meynell. The practice of publishing 
editions of standard authors prefaced by an introduction 
which gives an opinion of a poet that is almost always 
open to argument, and often weak and doubtful, appears 
to me pernicious. Thenumber of people suitably equipped 
for writing such an appreciation is smal], and any one who 
attempts it challenges us to examine their credentials. 
One would not object to Thomas Carlyle writing on Robert 
Burns because, although not a versifier, he had all the 
other qualifications of a great poet, and was, as it were, 
in a position to take Burns by the hand and talk to him 
on equal terms. We have the same kind of feeling about 
Dr. Johnson who, though frequently wrong in his judgment, 
was so splendidly endowed with vigorous common sense 
that a difference with him is always an interesting and in- 
telligible difference. The inference seems to be that if an 
essay be prefixed to a volume of poems, it should be 
written by some one who is strong, capable and sym- 
pathetic. 


In laying down these general principles, I hope Mrs. Mey- 
nell will not imagine that it is my purpose to say, directly 
or indirectly, that she is unfitted to write an introductory 
essay on Coleridge. Wereshecontributing such a paper to 
one of the many journals that she adorns with her work, it 
would be most welcome and interesting ; but then the fate 
of a journal is to be read in the morning and in the even- 
ing thrown into the oven, whereas the fate of a pocket 
Coleridge is to be stuffed into a bag or a pocket and to be 
taken out whenever the owner feels inclined to do so. Pro- 
bably on the first occasion he would read the preface with 
great interest, on the second with less, on the third with 
indifference, and when he found it on a fourth occasion he 
would feel inclined either to tear the pages out or 
gum them together. For when one begins to think 
of what Mrs. Meynell says it seems to tall in value. 
Take this sentence as an example: “His work for 
Christianity, for philosophy, for liberty, for mankind, had 
been little indeed compared with his hopes and with what 
we are told of his intellect.” But how did Mrs. Meynell 
measure it? Does she go to her library to seek the books 
written on this subject, or is she in the position scornfully 
pictured by Robert Browning: 

‘* Things done, 
Which took the eye and had the price, 
O’er which from level stand 
The low world laid its hand 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice.”’ 

We have to remember that the work done by Coleridge 
was for the most part indirect and invisible. It has been 
written in no book, but during those evenings in Highgate. 
one of which was so vividly described by Carlyle, ail 
the best of him went out to the most distinguished 
men of his time. He gave Scott an inspiration for 
literature, and, to speak of no other, fired the enthusiasm of 
the unhappy Edward Irving. He drew to the study of 
philosophy and poetry the most searching and brilliant 
minds of his time. How is Mrs. Meyncll to measure ail 
this, place herself in the judgment-seat and say the result 
is not commensurate with “ what we are told of his intel- 
lect”? And the preceding sentence to the effect that his 
work had been “‘little indeed compared to his hopes”’ is 
about as unwise as anything that could be said. Whoever 
has had the highest hopes has experienced the bitterest 
failures, and that Coleridge died full of sadness and dis- 
appointment ought certainly to be no reproach to him. 
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Mrs. Meynell adds, “‘ his achievement in magical poetry is 
altogether beyond price,” and proceeds to draw a singular 
and, as we think, a paradoxical distinction between Coleridge 
as an intellectual man and the Coleridge who was “ not an 
intellectual poet.” 


It has always been an idea with me, though it never 
seems to have occurred to Mrs. Meynell, that poetry is the 
last and most consummate flower of the human intellect, 
and to talk of an unintellectual poet is to speak of an ocean 
without water. But let us try if we can to follow the 
argument whereby she defines the difference. ‘‘ As a poet, 
‘as a great poet, at his best he seems to be almost incapable 
of thought.” What a revelation of self-consciousness we 
have here! The things that are truly seen are the things 
we know not we are seeing, the things that are truly heard 
are those of whose hearing we know nothing; or, to put the 
same thought in the words of a modern philosopher, the 
healthy man is not conscious of his health, but only the 
sick. To make what Mrs. Meynell calls ‘‘ magical poetry,” 
a man’s mind must be working at the top of its power and 
be working unconsciously. When he knows he is thinking, 
when he is, so to say, watching the wheels go round, then he 
is not at the topofhis strength. This is probably what Mrs. 
Meynell means when in language that might become a 
mystic or a transcendentalist she says: ‘‘ When he addresses 
himself to thought in his poetry he is a turgid, excited, 
dull, and flaccid rhetorician seldom reaching even a beau- 
tiful eloquence.”” We pass by the obvious criticism, which a 
Macaulay would have delighted in when he had a Mont- 
gomery to demolish, that a man could scarcely be turgid 
and excited, dull and flaccid in the same breath, which 
comes to much the same as saying that the pig was a fat 
pig and a lean pig at the same moment. We avoid, too, 
the obvious flight of imagination that would fain picture 
Mrs. Meynell weighing the intellect of a Coleridge and 
finding it wanting. It might tempt us into a parable called 
“the substance and the scales,” but the whole thought is 
shallow, and is based on a complete misunderstanding of 
the real nature of thought. 


To_go on with the story, we are informed that Coleridge 
ially the poet of the spiritual senses. ‘‘ He had an 
Yon of the senses, which is the richest of all endow- 
ments of the simpler poet.” But that really is no more 
than a somewhat pompous statement of the truism that 
the poet is a poet because he sees more clearly, and pictures 
what he sees more vividly, than other people. This will be 
evident enough from a glance at the illustration which Mrs. 
Meynell gives : 





‘* The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide : 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside."’ 


_ Mrs. Meynell is surely not unaware, that in the very 
isolation of this picture there is the exercise of a most un- 
common intellect. There is the eye which has seen, and 
the imagination which can body forth. The lines have the 
indescribable quality to be found in the most memorable 
descriptive passages of all the greatest poets. Milton’s 
moon is as living and real as that of Coleridge, and it is 
presented with exactly the same faculty. Moreover, in 
spite of what Mrs. Meynell says, this is sensuousness in the 
true meaning of the term, and if we turn to the finest of all 
the poems of Coleridge, Kubla Khan, there is asmuchintellect 
as ever went to the making of the deepest parable ; and sur- 
prising though it may beto Mrs. Meynell, it is a deeper wisdom 
that sees the teaching of a parable than that which deals 
with metaphysics, logic, and all the learning of the schools. 
For poetry, as we have said before, is the consummate 
flower of them all, the deepest truth couched in the most 
appropriate, and, therefore, the most beautiful words. 
What more of intellect could we wish than we have in the 
following passage which, while it stirs thought, also makes 
an overmastering appeal to the senses: 





“It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her sympathy and song 
To such a deep delight *t would win me 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise." 


BEDLAM IN LITERATURE 


Ir was in 1247 that Simon Fitzmary, Alderman and Sheriff 
of London, made over the whole of his property in the 
parish of St. Botolph’s Without Bishopsgate, to be used 
as a priory for the Order of St. Mary of Bethlehem. The 
site of this original Bedlam is now covered by the Broad 
Street and Liverpool Street railway stations. In 1375 
Bethlem was seized by Edward III., but as the hospital 
was miserably poor, the Crown could have received as 
little profit as honour by the transaction. The first record 
we have of Bethlem being used as a lunatic asylum is in 
1403, when a certain Peter, the porter of the establishment, 
having succumbed to the wiles of the Evil One, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the monastery. The report of the Commission 
states that there were six lunatics confined there—sex 
homines mente capti ; and an appended inventory of the 
appliances of the house includes “six chains of iron, with 
six locks, four pairs of manacles of iron, and two pairs of 
stocks.” 

At what date the name of Bethlem was corrupted into 
that of Bedlam is uncertain, but Wyclif refers to “‘ Bedleem,’ 
and in Tyndal’s time Bedlam was already a synonymous 
term for madness, for in his ‘‘ Prologue to the Testament ” 
he remarks: ‘‘It is bedlam madde to affirme that good is 
the natural cause of yvell.”’ Skelton, too, in his scathing 
satire on Wolsey, ‘‘ Why come ye not to Court,” wrote: 

‘* He grinnes, and he gapes, 


As it were Jacke Napes, 
Such a mad Bedlam.”’ 


Lunatics were, in these early days—and, indeed, down to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century—treated with the 
greatest barbarity ; men and women were herded together 
in one ward, manacled, and chained to the walls like wild 
beasts. Even the most enlightened men were often guilty 
of gross cruelty to these unhappy wretches. Thus we find 
Sir Thomas More relating with much complacency how he 
had ordered a lunatic beggar, whom he found howling in 
the street, to be soundly flogged at a public whipping-post ; 
and Shakespeare himself, in As You Like It, speaks of “a 
dark house and a whip” as good for madmen. The verses 
on the title-page of Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy” 
are eloquent of the condition of the insane in his day: 


‘* But see the madman rage downright 
With furious looks, a ghastly sight ! 
Naked in chains bound doth he lie 
And roars amain, he knows not why.” 


At this time, and for long afterwards, the harmless 
lunatics were sent into the streets, with badges on their 
arms, to beg; and this fact accounts for the numerous 
references in our literature to the Bedlam beggar, Abram 
man, or Tom o’ Bedlam. Aubrey states that they wore 
round their necks “a great horn of an ox on a string or 
bawdry, which, when they came to an house for alms, they 
did wind, and they did put the drink given them into their 
horn, whereto they did put a stopple.” This explains 
Edgar’s strange words to King Lear, “‘ Poor Tom, thy horn 
is dry.”” Tom o’ Bedlam’s mode of begging is described in 
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detail by Dekker in his “‘ English Villanies ’’(1648): “‘* Good 
worship, master! Bestow your reward on a poor man who 
hath been in Bedlam without Bishopsgate three years, 
four months, and nine days, and bestow one piece of small 
silver towards his fees, which he is indebted there of 
£3 13s. 7$d., and hath not wherewith to pay the same, but 
by the help of worshipful and well-disposed people, and 
God to reward them for it.’ Then will he dance and sing, 
and use some other antic and ridiculous gestures, shutting 
up his counterfeit puppet play with this epilogue or conclu- 
sion: ‘Good dame, give poor Tom one cup of the best 
drink. God save the king and his council, and the governor 
of this place.’’’ Shakespeare has several references to 
these Toms o’ Bedlam, especially in King Lear, thus: 
‘‘ The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Stick in their numb'd and mortify’d bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ;” 
and again in those terrible words which he puts into Edgar’s 
mouth : 

** Mice, and rats, and such small deer 

Have been Tom's food for seven long year.” 

On April 21, 1657, Evelyn, who had been dining with 
Lord Hatton, made the following entry in his diary: “I 
stepped into Bedlam, where I saw several poor miserable 
creatures in chains; one of them was mad with making 
verses’’; and six years later Pepys mentioned passing 
through Bedlam, though he did not record his impressions, 
which is rather remarkable. 

In 1676, the hospital was found too small to allow of 
other inmates being admitted, and the establishment was 
accordingly transferred to Moorfields, where a handsome 
building had already been erected by public subscription 
and private donations, aided by a government grant. The 
new Bedlam is said to have been designed on the plan of 
the Tuileries, and the magnificence of the structure drew 
a sprightly epigram from Gay: 

‘* Through fam'd Moorfields, extends a spacious seat, 

Where mortals of exalted wit retreat ; 

Where, wrapp’d in contemplation and in straw, 

The wiser few from the mad world withdraw ;”’ 
not to mention a long didactic poem by Hughes, a fashion- 
able bard of the day, and a number of squibs and witticisms 
from lesser men. The main entrance of the building seems 
to have been specially noteworthy, the stone piers support- 
ing the great iron gates being ornamented by two fine 
sculptures, representing Raving and Melancholy Madness, 
by Caius Gabriel Cibber. These figures provided Pope 
with a peg on which to hang a particularly mordant gibe 
at oe expense of the famous sculptor’s more famous son, 
Colley : 

’ ‘*Close to those walls where Folly holds her throne, 
And laughs to think Monro would take her down, 


Where o'er the gates by his famed father’s hand 
Great Cibber’s brazen, brainless brothers stand." 


Three years after the opening of the hospital in Moor- 
fields, the Royal Society proposed to make an experiment 
of the transfusion of blood “upon some mad person in 
Bedlam.” But fortunately for that institution’s reputation, 
Dr. Thomas Allen, the visiting physician, opposed the 
motion so strenuously that it fell through. On Allen’s 
retirement from his connection with Bedlam in 1684, 
Dr. Tyson succeeded to his post. This gentleman had the 
misfortune to be “damned to everlasting fame” as the 
Carus of Garth’s “ Dispensary ”’ : 

‘In his chill veins the sluggish puddle flows, 
And loads with lazy fogs his sable brows ; 
Legions of lunatics about him press, 

His province is lost Reason to redress,”’ 

The foundation-stone of the present Bedlam was laid in 
April 1812, and the asylum was opened in August 1815. 
Even then the patients’ bedrooms were never warmed, nor 
were their windows glazed ; no provision was made for light- 
ing at night; and some inmates were still kept in chains. 
Needless to say, these relics of the barbarities of the Middle 
Ages have for many years been dispensed with, but the 
strange thing is that they should have been used so long. 





SLANG 


A sLanG dictionary may have its uses. Many slang 
words, creeping into the language from doubtful sources, 
have found a place in it unsupplied by the expression 
which they were at once understood to convey. Such a 
word is “ humbug,” aslang term which at its first introduc- 
tion a century and a half ago had not the meaning it has 
been adopted for. At first it seems to have denoted fussy 
and absurd alarm. But there were other expressions for 
that; and by common consent, which often works with a 
mysterious rapidity and precision of agreement, ‘“‘ hum- 
bug ”’ was presently seized upon to carry a budget of cognate 
meanings which had never been got into two syllables 
before. Slang or not, then, here was a genuine word—a 
word of worth more than many others; yet to this day 
it has never overcome the stigma of its origin. The sound 
of the word, even the look of it on paper, recalls with 
undiminished emphasis its birth in slang. In vain has 
it been admitted into the most respectable dictionaries. 
Because of its ugliness it remains slang; and innocent as 
its meanings are of the base suggestion which is the charm 
of slang to so many of its connoisseurs, it will stand under 
that condemnation for many a day yet. But it is not to 
be given up on that account. Careless of the little music 
in its syllables, the wise lexicographer will show the word 
“humbug” to its place in the English dictionary with all 
the ceremony that befits its worth. 

But that is not always done. All the dictionaries have 
this word nowadays, with other slang products of similar 
merit. And that is well, or would be if the best of them were 
no longer ticketed as vulgar. Rarely, however, does the 
lexicographer consider himself at liberty to forget their 
origin or to omit mentioning it as irregular. After a 
hundred years of such service in the ranks as no other 
word could supply, “humbug” cannot be re-entered on 
the roll without a marginal reminder that it is quite with- 
out gentility. And so it is with other words of similar 
usefulness and similar derivation; which is not as it should 
be. In dictionary-making the right thing to do is to choose 
from the number of slang words such as have distinc- 
tive significations well marked, and such as have proved 
their usefulness in long years of service: these to be 
regimented on the same footing with the best bred words 
of Saxon or of Latin descent. As for the rest, half of them 
should be discarded altogether for what they are—fresh 
from the ditch and smelling of it, or, at the best, without 
a shade of meaning that isn’t nasty even when it is new. 
The other half may be tolerated as curious or even apt, 
but not as accepted utterances of the noble English tongue. 
In most cases, indeed, they are but poor grotesques, words 
that leer rather than speak; no intention in them, but a 
sort of clowning with speech—usually for the sake of evoking 
a sentiment of familiar good-fellowship. 

Yet, to deliver ourselves a little more broadly and 
honestly, slang of even this less harmful kind has no 
business at all in the dictionaries of any language. Never- 
theless the best of our modern lexicons swarm with its 
progeny. A word should have some promise of stability, 
some prospect of life, before it is admitted to the sacred 
register, and of course it should be something more than a 
casual invention for private use. But one of the com- 
monest characteristics of slang words is that they are but 
for aseason. They are no sooner familiar than they begin 
to perish, making way for others with the novelty and the 
sauciness which seem to be their chief recommendation. 
A little while, and though they may be still remembered, 
they are as dead as the flowers of the year they came in 
with; yet there they lie strewed through the leaves of your 
favourite dictionary of the English language and still pre- 
tending to be alive. Who says of an excellent thing 
nowadays that it is “ slap-up” ? In what society is “slap- 
bang” a lingering expression? Who in east or west is so 
much out of date as to describe “a person or thing of 
large size” as .“‘a slapper” ? And what was there in 
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these words at any time to carry them into the fine great 
dictionary where they moulder? Other slang words 
there are which never had any meaning out of some one or 
other of our many kinds of shop, and have even become 
obsolete in them. Together with “slap-up,” “slap-bang,” 
and their likes, all these should be swept out of every book 
that pretends to be a treasury of English; any man who 
chooses to do so being quite at liberty, of course, to lodge 
them in the mortuary pages of a slang dictionary. 

There they would be of use. For meaningless, graceless, 
lifeless, yet harmless withal, they would serve to divide the 
‘ noxious matter which is the main component of slang 
dictionaries, and so accomplish a kind of dilution. Make 
them more seemly to the casual eye we should rather say, 
‘ perhaps, for it is not for “‘slap-up” and “ slap-bang” that 
such lexicons are studied, nor is it the exposition of such 
terms which gives to slang dictionaries the value which 
condemns them to be locked up whenever they are not in 
actual use. However, appearances are something, and the 
interspersion of innocent vulgarities like ‘“‘ cove,” “ dibs,” 
“‘jim-jams,” has a softening and refining effect upon the 
compilation as a whole. That is certainly a grace, if it 
count not as advantage; for though the idea of a slang 
dictionary—among those who have never opened one—is 
a tome which no real student of our language can neglect; 
a book which, though its contents are often repellent from 
their coarseness, throws a woful light upon the converse of 
the degraded and the criminal’s habits of thought—there 
never was a greater mistake. Raking through its columns, 
it may be possible to find here and there locutions with an 
etymological, antiquarian, or other guileless interest. But 
for ninety-nine hundredths of it the slang dictionary is of 
no good use whatever ; neither does it yield any pleasure 
which a decent man would dare to acknowledge. It is 
stupid when it is not foul, and only brilliant from the 
iridescence of obscenity. Even when purged and chastened 
for open publication these characteristics cannot be got 
rid of altogether, All the stupidity, all the uselessness 
remains, with quite enough provocation to disgust. What 
should save it from the fire but the respectable name of 
“‘ Dictionary” is not immediately evident. 





THE TWO ARROWS 


As nectarines upon the wall 
From lattices of verdure peep, 
And, hardly ripe enough to fall, 
Their velvet state as virgins keep, 
So is the bosom that I love 
Unready for the Bowman’s dart : 
Not from that throat to-day shall float 
More magic than a single note, 
For still She wears the songless heart. 


*Twas yesterday I chanced to meet 

Sir Cupid coming down a lane, 
With bramble-scars upon his feet, 

And on his mouth a bramble-stain. 
He pulled the quiver from his hip, 

As if the ancient game to start ; 
And had begun his piercing fun 

But that I proved the mischief done, 
And showed an arrow in my heart. 


Rogue Love, whose memory was short, 

Went whistling round the lane’s green bend— 
Honey and agony his sport !— 

And left me with my wound to tend. 
Men say within his quiver sleeps 

Each travelled arrow’s counterpart ; 
So, Sweet and Pure, I may endure 

_ If but my broken breast be sure 

This arrow’s mate shall drink thy heart. 


NORMAN GALE, 





FICTION 


Creatures that once were Men. By Maxim Gory. Translated 
from the Russian by J. K. M. Sairazi. With Introduc- 
tory by G. K. Cuesrerton, (Alston Rivers, 1s. 6d. net.) 


Tue obvious moment for publishing Gorky, and for 
talking about him, Mr. Alston Rivers has seized by 
issuing this translation of “‘Creatures that once were 
men,” and by getting Mr. G. K. Chesterton to write a 
preface (this ‘“ Introductory”) thereto. If good wine 
needs no bush, it might be thought that Gorky needed no 
introducer. As a fact a good many of us have probably 
ere now read this tale in its French dress—Les ex-hommes. 
It is almost the grimmest of all the pictures which Gorky 
drew in his earlier and bitterer vein. All the same we do 
not echo the common cry of “ decadence” as applied to 
this sort of literature, nor in consequence do we echo a 
good deal of what Mr. Chesterton says in his preface. 

‘A nation like Norway has a great realistic drama without having 
ever had a great classical drama or~a great romantic drama. A 
nation like Russia makes us feel its modern fiction when we have 
never felt its ancient fiction. It has produced its Gissing without 
ever having produced its Scott.... Out of these infant peoples 
come the oldest voices of the earth.” 

And then Mr. Chesterton asks why this is, and suggests 
a variety of answers in a manner which, if we forgot we 
were listening to a writer who should represent le dernier 
cri of criticism, would take us back to that of many 
years ago. It is well also to remind oneself from 
time to time of Charles II. and the dead fish. The 
recent excavations in Crete have upset all older theories 
of the development of Greek art. What they give us is 
modern and realistic in fashion when set beside the far 
more recent sculpture of Polycletus or Phidias. And 
so are the Elizabethan dramatists modern and realistic 
beside Byron or Victor Hugo. Is Mr. Chesterton sure that 
there is not a romantic writer in Russian literature ? 
Because we have an opposite impression. And Gogol 
again; he greatly resembles some of Scott’s predecessors, 
such as Smollett. And, by the way, if we found Smollett 
floating in space we should certainly class him as more 
modern than Scott. Then as for decadence! If Ford or 
Webster were to spring up among us to-day, or if they too 
were found floating in space, should we not class their 
choice of themes as decadent of the decadent ? 

Gorky began writing in a bitter vein—as we know from 
his adopted nom de guerre. But he is not self-made. He is 
most obviously of the “school of Tolstoi” ; and neither 
Tolstoi nor in fact Gorky himself is a pessimist at heart. 
We only think so because a wave of utter unreality—the 
pseudo-romantic novel — is passing across our fiction ; 
and as for our drama it is too conventional to count. Mr. 
Chesterton says truly that the Russian anarch seems 
often to have the “‘ head of the super-man,” but it is mere 
fancy and fashion that would represent his tale as “the 
tale of the missing link.” For all their squalor and 
seeming degradation, there is a curious sort of nobility 
about Gorky’s tramps and vagabonds taken as a class. It 
is never so visible as in his longest story—a novel by its 
length—‘ Three men”’(des Triis). One feels that Ilya the 
hero is on the whole a worthy member of the human race, 
though hardly of ‘‘society,” seeing that pretty early in 
the story he commits a deliberate and cold-blooded murder. 
And Paschka in the same novel (Paschka, the poet, who 
must have some of the features of his creator), what a strange 
amalgam he is !—not far removed from a souteneur in one 
light, capable of a romantic devotion on the other side of 
him, so tosay. Gorky’s folk in fact are not so much evil 
as without law, a sort of Vikings of the slums preying upon 
an alien civilisation. 

It is not fair to judge the Russian novelist by this special 
story of the Ex-men. (It would have been better to use 
that as the title.) Story one can hardly call it. It is just 
one of Gorky’s photographs: Aristid Fomich Kuvalda, the 
ex-captain, now the drunken keeper of a lodging-house 
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for broken men—for the sodden schoolmaster, the hawker, 
the thief, and his friend the deacon, who had been degraded 
from his office for drunkenness and immorality—and the 
others. Then of Kuvalda’s attempt to incite the publican 
Egor Vasilavitch Vaviloff to sue Petunikoff the tradesman 
(Judas Petunikoff he always is in Kuvalda’s mouth) because 
Petunikoff had built his factory partly on Vaviloff’s ground ; 
and how the scheme only ends by a compromise between 
the two bourgeois, the arrest of the captain and the turning 
the casuals into the street again. There is one little touch 
which is in Gorky’s bitterest and yet in a sense most 
observant vein. 


“Having satisfied himself with this reflection the worthy captain 
looked round upon his staff. Every one of them was disappointed, 
because they knew that something they did not expect had taken place 
between Petunikoff and Vaviloff, and they all felt they had been 
insulted "’ [read rather ‘‘degraded”’]. ‘‘ The feeling that one is unable 
to injure any one is worse than the feeling that one is unable to do 
good, because to do harm is far easier and simpler.” 


Yes; there is bitterness there, but not what we should 
call decadent bitterness. Nor do we detect any of the signs 
of “antiquity ’’ which Mr. Chesterton finds in the Russian 
novel. We believe there are sufficient reasons why the 
trend of all fiction (that has any trend) is towards a certain 
direct and naive realism. But it would take more space 
than is at our disposal to set forth those reasons. We 
in England are so much out of “ the movement” for the 
immediate moment that what seems natural and inevitable 
elsewhere is strange to us. It may appear paradoxical to 
say so, but we doubt that our vigorous political life and 
our time-honoured party system in politics are among 
the causes that have kept England so much out of the 
“ running” in modern fiction and drama. In England folk 
are classed by the opinions they represent, in politics, in 
theology, in what not. Every boy and every girl here is 
born “either a little liberal or else a little conservafive.’”’ So 
we cannot study our neighbours simply as men and women. 
But in northern Europe, in Scandinavia, where political 
partisanship is of yesterday, in Russia, where it has no 
means of formulating a set of doctrines, such a kind of 
study is natural and instinctive. 


Bloomsbury. By C. F. Keary. (Nutt, 6s.) 


A STRANGE and fatal perversity has brooded over the 
production of Mr. Keary’s new novel “Bloomsbury.” 
Author and publisher seem to have vied with each other 
in the effort to give it what the newspapers call a bad 
‘send-off.’ Mr. Keary made it five hundred and fifty 
pages long, Mr. Nutt turned it out a fat dumpy volume 
most uncomfortable to hold and teeming with misprints. 
And to these physical disadvantages Mr. Keary has not 
scrupled to add others of a purely literary kind, to wit an 
almost complete absence of plot and of incident, characters 
keyed down to the dead level of middle-class London life 
in its least attractive phases, and dialogue from which wit 
is carefully excluded. And the worst of it is, we know it is 
all done deliberately and with intention.. Nobody can 
write more briiliant dialogue or draw more whimsical or 
fantastic or fascinating character than Mr. Keary when he 
chooses. In “Bloomsbury” he does not choose. His 
theory of dialogue in fiction evidently is that it should 
reproduce as closely as possible the irrelevance and the 
level monotony of actual everyday conversation. The 
characters in ‘‘ Bloomsbury,” like the characters in “ The 
** Journalist,” pass from one subject to another, break off in 
the middle of a sentence, are dull or fatuous or merely ni/, 
just like their prototypes of the ordinary London of to-day. 
They talk neither better nor worse than the people we 
are accustomed to listen to, or rather the people whose 
remarks we might hear without listening if we were standing 
idly in a modern drawing-room orclub. And out of this very 
ordinary kind of dialogue with a dozen or more of almost 
equally ordinary characters sketched in carefully but without 
emotion, Mr. Keary has set himself to produce a novel, 
nay, has produced one. For though we think his method a 





mistaken one, requiring a prodigious numberof words and 
pages to paint a very small picture we are bound to admit 
the success, or at least the partial success of his book. The 
characters in it, Quorn the little dwarfish doctor, Miriam 
his highly strung, self-conscious wife, Joyce Freeling with 
her romantic friendships, Hale the Assyriologist and the 
rest, are well conceived and cleverly drawn, though the 
reader has to piece together their personalities out of dis- 
jointed scraps of dialogue, hints and indications, instead of 
getting them in direct fashion from the author. And 
though we are quite certain that with his narrative power 
and constructive ability Mr. Keary could have produced a 
much more vivid impression of modern Bloomsbury if he 
had made greater concessions to the ‘average reader,” 
yet we will not deny that with his perverse method he has 
succeeded in producing one that is very fairly vivid. 
Only we lament that the method he has selected for so 
doing should seem to us perilously near being dull. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Twenty-one Poems written by Lionel Johnson. Selected by 
WituaM Butier Yeats. (The Dun Emer Press, Dundrum. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


A charming edition of twenty-one poems by Lionel 
Johnson, selected by Mr. W. B. Yeats, has been printed by 
Miss Yeats at the Dun Emer Press, Dundrum, on Irish paper, 
light, strong, and pleasant to handle, but a little too trans- 
parent to be perfect. The press-work is good, and the 
appearance of the book in every way distinguished and free 
from eccentricity. The selection, too, is so good that even 
those who already possess *‘ Puems” and “ Ireland and 
other Poems,” may like to acquire this little handful of 
choice things. They will find in it the purest gold of John- 
son’s poetry, and need not fear that more than a reasonable 
space is devoted to Irish subjects. The book opens with 
“Mystic and Cavalier;” it contains, among other fine 
things, “‘ Glories,” ‘* ‘To Morfydd,” “ Sertorius,”’ the lines on 
the statue of King Charles, and two splendid Latin poems 
** Jesu Cor” and ‘‘Satanas” (with asad misprint in the 
former). There is no Wykehamical poem, but even those 
who most fully recognise the sincerity of his affection for 
Winchester and the inspiration he derived from her grey 
walls, her meads and streams, may admit that Johnson’s 
panegyrics of the venerable College were sometimes pious 
exercises in a somewhat laboured strain. We would give 
them all for ‘‘ The Dark Angel,” the sad and haunting ex- 
pression of a spiritual conflict, with which the volume 
closes. 





THE DRAMA 
“ AGATHA” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 'THEATRE 


Mr. Tree has taken the first step towards forming his 
‘‘ Répertoire Theatre,’ by giving a spare Monday evening 
to Agatha, by Mrs. Humphry Ward and Louis N. Parker. 
The greatest difficulty to be met by the founders of the 
several Répertoire Theatres that are now in the air is the 
fact that they have to find or make their repertoire ; and 
Agatha, we are afraid, will not go far to helping Mr. Tree 
towards his. If a répertoire is to be of any use, every item in 
it must represent some phase of dramatic development, some 
distinct point in the process of thought, some marked 
moment in the history of form. It must be representative 
ot something ; Agatha is representative of nothing. __ 
A play gives Mrs. Humphry Ward no chance. Her ability 
lies all in the direction of ‘‘pressing out,” as some one said of 
Sainte-Beuve, the characters of her men and women through 
the deliberate processes of the novel. A play, which needs 
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what is by contrast, sharp and decisive treatment, offers 
her no room to move. This or that episode is over and 
done with before she has realised that it has begun. Mr. 
Louis N. Parker has proved himself over and over again 
an able, practical maker of plays rather than the possessor 
of original ideas. The collaboration between the thinker 
and the man of practice ought, perhaps, to have been 
fruitful ; for some reason, it has failed to be so. Agatha is, 
after all, but a rechauffé of a number of old ideas; and old 
ideas, though a novelist may work them out at leisure into 
new being, are a heavy weight for any playwright to carry 
They will 
make a good farce, a good melodrama, a good “strong 
play” of situations and effects; they will not make a good 


‘ play of the kind which depends on its ideas for its interest. 


Agatha fails because the idea in it is not worthy of the 
treatment. The authors have taken commonplace, and 
tried to invest it with meaning ; and the commonplace has 
kicked off the vestment to reveal its nakedness. 

For commonplace it is, the old commonplace of the 
theatre. The girl who is forced into accepting a suitor to 
save her father’s pocket and her mother’s honour is a com- 
monplace ; the secret that has been kept for twenty years, 
only to be blurted out in Act I., is another; the drunken, 
brutal father and the graceful, suffering mother are two 
more, and the list is complete with the suitor, the lady with 
a past, and the extinct monsters in the shape of artists who 
adore the heroine, and get in the way of the other cha- 
racters. Not one of them was worth the trouble and the 
art which have been devoted to them; and the dash of origin- 
ality which makes the girl love instead of hate her suitor, and 
refuse him because her delicacy of mind forbids her sully- 
ing his name, is really, when you look at it, the greatest 
commonplace of all, The charming picture of the first love 
of an innocent girl, with all its shrinking and tremor, 
the subtle presentment of her initiation into the shames and 
troubles of life, never touch the mind or the heart as they 
should, because the authors have put a real girl into unreal 
circumstances. And the result is that a play which has 
very many good points—including a literary quality far 
above the average—creates nothing like the effect which 
an equally well-written play, starting from a better place, 
could not fail to produce. 

The difficulty of the name-part of Agatha is the 
difficulty of Juliet—that an actress with experience enough 
to play it would be far too old to play it. Miss Viola Tree 
produces, at any rate, that impression of fresh youth and 
simplicity which is, perhaps, the most important foint in 
Agatha. She was fortunate in finding in Mr. Dawson Millward 
alover of the necessary inches. Mr. Herbert Waring, as 
Agatha’s supposed father, appeared to realise that the 
character had strayed out of melodrama, and played it 
accordingly ; and the rest—-Mr. Henry Neville as the real 
father, Miss Lillah McCarthy as the mother, and Mr. Robert 
Hammond and Mr. Julian |'Estrange as the unnecessary 
artists—did all they could with their parts. 


FINE ART 
MINIATURES ANCIENT AND MODERN 


CONNOISSEURS will have been glad of the opportunity of 
seeing the principal part of M. Albert Jaffe’s collection of 
miniatures at the Fine Art Society, for the few days that 
they were onshow. These miniatures are to suffer the fate 
of most private collections and to be disposed of by auction 
at Cologne at the end of the month. Many of the names in 
M. Jafte’s catalogue are such as to excite the interest 
and curiosity of the collector, but we fancy there are few 
of the miniatures that on close examination will stimulate 
his acquisitiveness to the point of extravagance. 

As might have been expected, the foreign schools 
occupied the place of importance in respect to numbers. 








These included a very few of the seventeenth-century 
masters; and a small pendant miniature by Petitot of 
Charles II. was a conspicuously delicate example of this 
master’s work on vellum. The eighteenth-century French 
miniaturists were more adequately represented. There 
were several very dainty heads by Francois Dumont and 
Antoine Vestier, one or two less fortunate specimens by 
the better known Rosalba Carriera and Adolphe Hall, but 
the majority of the miniatures of this school were merely 
reminiscent of the best qualities that we have learnt to 
look for in the art of this period. To expect the more 
serious motives of portraiture in the school which flourished 
during the reign of Madame de Pompadour, is to lack 
appreciation of its essential characteristics. 

The prevailing fashion for snuff-boxes and bonbonniéres, 
with their daintily painted confections set in bejewelled 
goldsmith’s work, reflected the pervading sentiments of the 
Belles Dames and Chevaliers of the time. This sentiment 
of frivolity expressed itself not only in the fanciful subjects 
of the small pictures which adorned this “‘ bric-a-brac,”’ but 
also in the treatment that inspired the miniaturists in 
painting the numerous “boites a portrait,” given as 
diplomatic presents by the King. In these portraits the 
artist hardly felt the obligation to make a likeness, so 
much as a pretty and piquant ensemble. They were 
creations in an altogether lighter vein, and they succeed in 
charming us by the skilful finesse with which the details of 
colour and drawing are touched in. There is a playful 
inspiration shown by these French painters in their use of 
pretty colour, and in their almost universal good taste we 
may see a temperamental characteristic of the race. In 
spite of a certain flippancy of feeling they retain a facile 
power of balance throughout the whole scheme which 
gives distinction to an otherwise somewhat small manner 
of work. Their use of the ‘‘ gouache ’’ method of painting 
on ivory, which by the way has never obtained a vogue 
amongst — painters, is justified by the skill with which 
itis used. The transparency of the flesh tints is enhanced 
by the juxtaposition of an opaque manner of painting the 
accessories. These accessories are handled with a lightness 
and delicacy that preclude all suggestion of heaviness of 
tone, with the result that we have freedom and finish 
without laborious effort. Such use of “gouache” no 
doubt simplified the more tentative methods otherwise 
inevitable. 

The eighteenth-century school of French miniaturists is 
as alien to the traditions created by the Clouets in the six- 
teenth century as our own Cosway school is alien to that of 
Holbein. The earlier masters felt the true dignity apper- 
taining to the art of portraiture. Within the small com- 
pass of their miniatures they contrived to combine an 
amount of force, character, and largeness of treatment 
with a certain archaic decorative simplicity that at once 
betrayed their Flemish origin and their close affiliation to 
the illuminated manuscripts. By their truth and realism 
they are ensured a place beside greater masterpieces in the 
archives of historic art. In our own schools these nobler 
traditions were faithfully upheld, and gradually matured 
until they finally culminated in the work of Samuel Cooper 
and his contemporaries in the seventeenth century. It was 
not until the revival of miniature painting in the late 
eighteenth century with the Cosway school that we see 
in England a complete breakdown of tradition and the 
creation of a style as effervescent as the state of society 
that inspired it. Yet the most severe critic must admit 
that the Cosway school possesses style and distinction in 
spite of its limitations and lack of truth. Like a well- 
phrased epigram, it captures our attention and holds our 
admiration more by reason of its facility than its sincerity. 
Its brilliant mastery of the essentials of a shallow conven- 
tion gives it a title to our praise. This being so, it is 
equally true that such qualities are quite impossible of 
translation into the thoughts and feelings of another age 


| and another condition of society. Modern miniature 
painters have refused to recognise this fact, and the brilliant 
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block of a host of imitators. It is impossible to fit this 
eighteenth-century convention to modern requirements, 
even if the technical skill is not wanting. To paraphrase 
a vulgarism, people are not content with the beautiful 
shadow, they must have the prosaic substance also. In 
trying to realise both, the miniaturist, who depends for 
his inspiration on Cosway, is led into an anachronism, 
and loses all balance in his result. Let it be remembered 
that Cosway himself studied greater masters and greater 
styles, grafting something of their spirit on to his own 
manner; moreover, he was a master of technique and an 
extraordinarily direct and facile draughtsman. Without 
these qualities his convention would have been powerless 
to charm; yet they are by no means the qualities that his 
would-be imitators try to seize. 

A modern school of miniature painting can never regain 
the lost prestige of this delightful art by enslaving itself 
to the fetish worship of a popular idol. It must build 
up for itself a truer and nobler manner upon earlier and 
greater traditions. There are to be seen at the Dowdes- 
well Galleries a collection of eyes, painted by Cosway, 
Engleheart, and others. These dainty curios have a cer- 
tain interest for the student, as well as the connoisseur, 
inasmuch as they help to emphasise the fact that these 
painters had a very real power of drawing. Mr. Alyn 
Williams also shows some miniatures of his own painting 
that exemplify the difference between the technical methods 
that obtain to-day and those of the eighteenth century. 








SCIENCE 
ON ATOMIC ARCHITECTURE 


Last Friday evening’s Royal Institution lecture by Pro- 
fessor J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge, on the “Structure of 
the Atom,” was one of the most interesting and important 
that the famous theatre has heard for many a day. That 
therein it but fulfilled expectation was attested by the 
remarkable assemblage of the leading physicists of this 
country, from Lord Kelvin, the ‘‘modern Democritus,” 
downwards. 

It is eight years since Professor Thomson showed cause, 
in the same place, for belief in the existence of minute 
particles or corpuscles, as he likes to term them, of which 
it would take about a thousand to equal the weight of the 
lightest atom known, which is that of hydrogen. In the 
intervening period he has accomplished the most remark- 
able piece of work that physical inquiry has known for 
many years—work which the discovery of radium has 
confirmed and accelerated. 

These corpuscles or electrons, each of which is a literal 
atom of negative electricity, are now known to be the 
constituent parts of the familiar so-called atom of the 
chemist. They are all absolutely identical in mass and 
other properties, whether they form part of an atom of 
hydrogen or gold or any other “‘element.” Given, then, 
that the election is the unit of matter, in what fashion is it 
combined with its fellows so as to form the atoms, some 
eighty different kinds of which are now known to the 
chemist ? 

As every one knows, “‘‘like electricities” repel one 
another; and if none but negative electrons composed 
an atom it would not hold together fora moment. We 
must therefore conceive, with Lord Kelvin—foremost mind 
of the time, though in its ninth decade—that there exists, 
as the core of the atom, a charge of positive electricity. 
The problem of atomic architecture is to balance the 
common attraction of this core, or ion, for the electrons, 
against their mutual repulsion. How, then, is an atom 
built up ? 

Professor Thomson has approached this question in inex- 
pugnable fashion by a combination of mathematical theory 
with actual experiment. The same results are reached by 





both methods: and we shall see how complete his solution 
is when we observe its compatibility with, and explanation 
of, other facts long familiar. 

The @ priori or mathematical method indicates the 
theoretic position of the electrons within the atom accord- 
ing as we conceive the atoms to contain one, two or more 
electrons. Professor Thomson has calculated out the 
theoretica] structure of such atoms up to a large figure. 
But the @ priori method alone satisfies no man of science 
to-day. It is true that by its means you can always frame 
a self-consistent theory: and that was all that our ancestors 
asked during many centuries. Nowadays, however, we ask 
that a theory be consistent not only with itself, but also 
with the facts: and so we must employ the @ posteriori or 
experimental method as well. In the case under discussion 
this is easily done. In your ion, or positive atomic core, 
provide an electro-magnet. For the electrons, supply a 
number of magnetised needles and float them in water, free 
to move where they please, whilst the electro-magnet hovers 
over them, its positive pole downwards, and their negative 
poles, of course, upwards. Thus they are all attracted by 
it, whilst repelling one another. Itis found that the needles 
arrange themselves, according to their numbers, in just such 
fashion as theory indicates: and seldom have I seen more 
conclusive and pretty experiments than those in this sense 
of last Friday. The needles can move only in two planes, 
of course, whereas in the atom the electrons can move in 
three ; but the case is analogous. 

So far, excellent. Now let us see whether Thomson’s 
theory of atomic structures consorts with older chemical 
theory. The veriest amateur is familiar with the periodic 
law of Mendeleef, the great chemist of St. Petersburg, who 
has arranged the elements in related groups. Make a list 
of the elements in order of atomic weight. No. 1 and 
No. 2 are dissimilar: but No. 1 resembles Nos. 9 and 16 and 
23—let us say: whilst No. 2 resembles Nos. 11, 18 and 25. 
Thus we have groups, such as lithium, sodium, potassium : 
phosphorus, arsenic, and antimony, and so forth. The 
chemist finds that these resemble one another, and the 
physician that their actions on the human body are related. 
Sometimes gaps occur in the table: thus Mendeleef 
predicted the discovery and described the characters 
of two unknown elements, which should fill these gaps, 
and when scandium and germanium were found, he was 
justified. There is no doubt about the periodic law, nor 
about its inference, that the elements are not elemental 
but related. 

Now Thomson’s theory fits in to a nicety with the atomic 
law. The hypothetical atom with twenty electrons has them 
arranged in an outer circle of twelve, an inner of seven, 
and a central one, hard up against the low or atomic core 
which holds all together. Throw in another electron and 
the arrangement is completely altered: but when you add 
let us say another dozen, you find the old arrangement 
restored, with the addition «f an outer circle of the extra 
twelve. Plainly the first atom is the analegue of sodium 
and the second of potassium, and their similarity, and their 
unlikeness to the elements of intervening weight, are alike 
explained. I wonder whether the reader can appreciate the 
pleasure with which the student of science, now and again, 
meets a theory which co-ordinates and illumines whole series 
of facts, as does this revelation of Thomson’s, or gravitation, 
or natural selection, or the association of ideas, or the cir- 
culation of the blood, or many another. 

Then, again, if we look at a list of the elements, we find 
that they vary in their electric properties. No.1 is what is 
called electro-positive, No. 8 is somewhat more so, but 
No. g is very electro-negative and so on. There is not a 
steady rise and fallin this property: but sudden interrup- 
tions. The new theory explains this fact completely. An 
atom with a certain number of electrons has, say, ten in 
the inner circle and fifteen in the outer. Now, according 
to mathematical theory, ten is the minimum number for 
the inner ring that will retain fiiteen in the outer. The 
atom is electrically unstable or electro-positive. Add 
another electron and the atom becomes very unstable or 
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electro-positive ; and so on until a totally new arrangement 
is reached and the atom becomes very stable or electro- 
negative again. Here is an entire series of facts which the 
new theory illuminates. 

But atoms often combine with one another to form the 
myriads of chemical compounds: and each has its own 
peculiarities. One atom o! carbon, for instance, will 
take four of hydrogen, forming marsh gas, CH,, and is 
said to be ‘“‘four-handed”; whilst one of oxygen 
takes only two of hydrogen, forming water, H,O, and is 
said to be “two-handed.”’ Here the theory calls in aid the 
astronomers—science being the natural home of the freest 
Free Trade—and considerations derived from the study of 
Saturn and his rings are brought in to explain the relations 
between an atom of carbon and its four satellite atoms of 
hydrogen. In the astronomical case, the meteorites of 
which Saturn's rings are composed attract one another 
besides being alike attracted by the planet; but in the 
case of marsh gas the hydrogen atoms, if conceived as 
negatively electrified in accordance with the electric 
theory, repel one another. Yet the analogy can be made 
to explain the reason why carbon will hold four hydrogen 
atoms, but not five. 

Lastly, as to atomic evolution. It was curious that the 
day after Mr. Frederic Harrison, on delivering the first 
Herbert Spencer lecture before the University of Oxford, 
commented on the inapplicability of evolution to the realm 
of physics, Professor Thomson should show how completely 
the conception of evolution holds in this realm, where none 
but the eye of faith of the mind of a great generaliser could 
have guessed its operation forty yearsago. For the theory 
of Thomson shows that many more kinds of atoms are 
possible than those we know. But these atoms vary in 
stability according to the number of their electrons and the 
possibility of their coming to a stable mutual arrangement 
within the atom. Hence the atoms of “elements” we 
know are those that have survived. Others have doubtless 
existed, but have had relatively brief lives and have broken 
down into forms better adapted for survival. Radium, I 
fancy, is a typical instance of an unstable atom which is 
rapidly evolving into less unstable forms. 

Had Professor Thomson had time, he might have made 
an interesting historical comment on his diagram, repre- 
senting natural sejection amongst atomic species. Speaking 
in the presence of the modern Democritus, whose most 
distinguished pupil he is, he might have referred to the 
founder oi the atomic theory, the original Democritus, 
and to his pupil Empedocles. Some people are still claim- 
ing priority for Darwin or Wailace or Spencer or Wells or 
some other in the conception of the survival of the fittest. 
But ages before our time Empedocles suggested that, of his 
master’s atoms, only the fittest would survive. And now 
Lord Kelvin's follower has verified that guess. 

Last, as to the course of evolution as a whole. It seems 
that our ignorance of the properties of positive electricity 
—as to whether it is compressible or not—leaves it 
uncertain whether “the Universe began as a simple 
collection of homogeneous atoms and is evolving into 
a complex thing which will ultimately become one huge 
atom’”’ (I quote as well as I can the lecturer’s words), 
or whether it began as a complex “ huge atom”’ and is now 
breaking down into simpler, smaller, and similar atoms. 
This inquiry immensely tickled the audience (not the front 
row)—but | do not pretend to know why. The question in 
brief is whether the process now seen is evolution or dis- 
solution. But before we are prepared to hear Professor 
Thomson further on this subject, we must ask him by what 
right he assumes any “ beginning.”’ If he were a psycho- 
logist as well as one of the greatest of living physicists, he 
would ask himself whether he is quite sure that he can even 
conceive that the Universe ever “ began.”” But they still 
read Paley at Cambridge, and perhaps Professor Thomson 
has remembered him too well. If the Universe is a big 
watch, it is well to inquire, certainly, whether it is running 
down, or being wound up. 

C. W. SALEEsy. 





MUSIC 


THE “SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA ”—ANOTHER 
VIEW 


“* MINE ear is full of the murmur of rocking cradles,” says 
Carmen Sylva in one of those exquisite Roumanian songs 
dealing with primitive life among a still primitive people ; 
and here, in the midst of our complex civilisation, above 
the roar of scientific machinery, this sentiment is echoed by 
the world-worn voice of the twentieth century. 

The child has been prominent of late in art and in fiction ; 
he has painters, singers, playwrights, chroniclers in Bou- 
guereau, Barrie, Mdme. Lisa Lehmann, and the delightful 
German Elizabeth ; but it was reserved for Herr Richard 
Strauss to make him the central figure of an important 
instrumental tone-poem. 

The ‘Symphonia Domestica,” given for the first time in 
England on February 25, under the admirable conductor- 
ship of Mr. Henry Wood at thé Queen’s Hall, is a series of 
more or less successful structural experiments in the 
development of three main themes with their sub-themes 
—theme or themes of the husband, of the wife, and of the 
child; but it is the child’s which is subtly insistent 
throughout. The work itself, which, though divided into 
four distinct sections—Introduction, Scherzo, Adagio, and 
Finale—continues without a break to the end, is supposed 
to narrate in music a day in the composer’s life. 

How far music lends itself to the description of homely 
existence hour by hour in a middle-class family, even pre- 
suming the thought uppermost in its creator’s mind tu be 
the idealisation of the sanctities of the hearth, is a point on 
which most audiences will disagree. A great French writer 
tells us that all art is nature seen through a temperament, 
and Wagner boasted that independently of words or scenery 
his musical phrases conveyed to the listener’s mind the 
different phases of nature or sentiment he intended them 
to represent. Nevertheless, this was not always the case, 
as the following little anecdote, related by Paderewski, will 
show. 

A Frenchman to whom Wagner’s works were unfamiliar 
once consented to have his eyes bandaged for ten minutes 
during the performance of Tristan und Isolde, in order to 
guess from descriptive sounds at the text he might not see. 
The orchestra began harmoniously in a sweet, subdued 
strain; and with a smile he said, ‘II fait beau!” Pre- 
sently, weird dissonances crept in, the music grew wilder : 
“‘Décidément,” sighed the neophyte, ‘‘ le temps se gate!” 
All at once came an upheaval as of Titanic forces; instru- 
ments crashed together ; cries and booming filled the air. 
*“*Ha!” cried the Frenchman, “ what terrific storm is here ? 
This means disaster and universal cataclysm!” His friends 
laughingly took off the bandages and invited him to read 
the true account of the situation in his libretto. It was 
briefly summed up in two words, “‘ Isolde soupire!” 

Here is nature seen through a temperament indeed ; but 
its presentment is based on strong human emotion. Mr. 
Strauss applies the same volcanic expression with the same 
exuberance to subjects which are not of their nature 
dramatic; hence for the performance of the ‘‘ Symphonia 
Domestica” on February 25 an extra number of performers 
had to be engaged, and several instruments, notably the 
four saxophones and the oboe d’amore, were specially 
manufactured in Brussels and Paris. 

As the scene opens we make acquaintance with the 
husband first, in themes given out sonorously on ’cellos, 
horn and bassoon. Emphatically he means to be master 
in his own house, and a weird little figure of five notes 
marked “‘ Miirrisch ’’—sud/ky—which recurs at intervals, is 
typical of his displeasure when trivial everyday matters are 
permitted to intrude on the trend of his lofty thoughts. 

Later, in the third section, we find a long passage 
also consecrated to him, and entitled, ‘“ Schaffen und 
Schauen’’—creating and contemplating—in which, as the 
strains are ‘‘ moderately slow and very quiet” throughout, 
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we hope that genius is at last able to soar into the tranquil 
atmosphere congenial to abstract thought. 

That even genius cannot be entirely oblivious of sub- 
lunary things, however, is evident from the themes of the 
wife, which flit into the first section on the flute, oboe and 
first violins, with extreme vivacity, accentuated by flutter- 
ing chromatic runs and little clinking sounds suggestive of 
some slight flurry in the preparation of the creator’s and 
contemplator’s morning coffee. Probably during one of 
the ‘‘ miirrisch”’ passages he has let her know his tastes in 
the matter. 

Here, Strauss allows his humour free play in the inter- 
weaving of these subjects for some time before a trembling 
and thrilling of the strings, given pianissimo, preludes the 
advent of the child; but with the child theme stealing in 
mysteriously on the oboe d’amore the whole spirit of the 
music deepens, and the real tenderness of the composer’s 
main idea suddenly makes the hearts of his audience 
vibrate. 

This glimpse of emotion is very quickly concealed in a 
series of wild and, to an untutored brain, apparently dis- 
cordant passages, during which any one who cared to 
repeat the Frenchman’s experiment and guess with 
bandaged eyes at their meaning, might make surmises 
equally wide of the mark. The whole of the immense 
orchestra is called into movement. Trumpets blare, the 
wood-wind screams, mad scales rush up and down the 
strings—pictures are called into being of a stormy night on 
some witches’ heath, where infuriated demons struggle for 
the possession of a human soul. Let us take off the 
bandages; in other words, let us read the explanatory 
notes in our programme. We are told it means ‘the 
energetic protest of a child when first brought into contact 
with the alien element of cold water.” In point of fact it 
is “ Baby’s Bath.” Nature viewed through a temperament 
again. 

The limits of this article forbid us to follow the whole 
symphony in detail. Little tumbling prancing feet dance 
us sweetly through the Scherzo which opens the second 
section, and some joyous and thrilling passages invite our 
sympathy with the “ Parents’ Happiness”’ and the ‘‘ Child 
at Play.’’ A double fugue follows, descriptive of amicable 
dispute between husband and wife; then comes what is 
known in the nursery as “sleepy-time.” Herr Strauss’s 
sand-man apparently pelts the orchestral child with stones, 
slates and other large and spiky things of the same nature. 
This drastic treatment has, however, a happily soporific 
effect, for a charming lullaby tells us that the frisky 
juvenile will soon fall asleep, which he does just as seven 
o’clock strikes on the glockenspiel. 

The third section gives us the ‘‘Schaffen und Schauen”’ 
episode, and a “‘ Love scene” bringing in the wife promi- 
nently, and ending with passages entitled ‘‘ Dreams and 
Cares,” in which the child theme appears again. The 
glockenspiel repeats the hour—seven a.m. this time—and 
the fourth and final section introduces a double fugue 
entitled ‘‘ Waking and Merry Dispute,” after which comes 
the ‘‘ Joyful Conclusion.” 








CORRESPONDENCE 


2 Hawkwood Villas, Chingford, 
March 13, 1905. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


DEAR S1r,—In Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s interesting article on 
*‘ The Limits of Human Knowledge,” in last week’s 
AcapEMyY (March 11) he writes in the last paragraph but 
one: “For if the Mystic and Realist can agree that Reality 
is one, so certainly will the Idealist ; and he too will regard 
It as Uncreated and Eternal, though he may not go so far 
with the Athanasian Creed as to admit that It is Incom- 
prehensible.” To avoid a frequent misunderstanding, it 
may be desirable to mention that the word translated 
“incomprehensible” in the Athanasian Creed is in the 





original Latin ‘‘ tmmensus,” meaning infinite rather than 
inconceivable, a term, therefore, which is quite consistent 
with the belief that Reality is intelligible as well as 
Intelligent.— Yours faithfully, R. Bruck BoswELL. 


54 Drayton Park, Highbury, N. 
March 11, 1904. 


To the Editor of THe AcapEmMy. 


DEAR Sir,—The small 4to volume noticed in the 
ACADEMY as by John Carion, is catalogued in the British 
Museum under “ Johann,” it being from the German, and 
has several points of interest. Its author, Johann Carion, 
was born in 1499, and died in 1537; his Chronica appeared 
first at Wittenberg in 1532, and is strongly Protestant: an 
edition, printed in France, having additions by Melanchthon, 
Luther’s colleague and reviser. 

The English version, in three books, is unequally divided ; 
book one, treating of primitive times, is restricted to 
twelve pages; book two extends to the 87th folio, and 
book three ends at folio 279; with a chronological index 
defining events from 1532 to 1550, the date of issue: 
‘never afore prynted in Englysh”; and it is dedicated to 
King Edward VI., who died in 1553; it would not circulate 
under Philip and Mary, except by stealth, nor has it ever 
been re-issued in English. 

In 1532 Sir Thomas More resigned his office on the ques- 
tion of King Henry’s divorce; and, taken in connection 
with Shakespeare, the strong religious bearing of the 
“Chronicles’”’ reminds us that the poet’s father remained 
a Catholic through life; while the son’s true sentiments on 
religion form a subject of controversy, being non-committal. 
Hereon be it noted that the Wriothesleys were Catholics ; 
the second Earl of Southampton having suffered severely 
on that account; and his widow was concerned in aiding 
and secreting certain priests, so involving the poet’s friend, 
Henry, third Earl, in suspicion. 

The writing ascribed to Shakespeare will be scanned with 
great interest; and, it is to be hoped, will be issued in 
facsimile. 

In the ‘‘Sonnets” we find references to interchange of 
books between poet and patron.—Yours, &c. A. HALL. 








QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


WITH the current issue of the ACADEMY a change is made in the form of this 
page. The awarding of weekly prizes is abandoned, and it is hoped that this 
may assist in the raising of the standard of the Queries and Answers submitted 
by correspondents. Space will readily be found for really interesting notes, 
questions and answers, but queries and quotations which may easily be looked 
up in any reference library will be exclud-d. Trite questions on etymology 
and debateable emendations or elucid.tions of Shakespeare are also unde- 
sirable. It is hoped that by this change greater interest may be found by the 
general reader, and more service rendered to the student and scholar. 
ELDER.—The Life of Judas in MS. Harl. 2277, as printed by Dr. Furnivall, 


merely asserts that Judas hanged himself ‘‘ upon a treo,” 7.¢., a tree; but in 
the fourteenth century it was settled that it was an elder-tree, a* mentioned in 
Piers Plowman, B-text, i. 68; on which see my note. Of course, the tree 


existed in Palestine; for that veracious p-rson, Sir John Mandeville, in his 
‘« Voyage,” chap. viii., expressly says that even in his own time the very tree 
in question still existed, and was to be seen near the pool of Siloam !|— Walter 
W. Skeat. 

M. AND N. TEMP. EDWARD VI.—The omission of M and N is a common 
form of abbreviation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is usually 
indicated by a tilde (~), which was originally a small “n” over the preceding 
letter. In printing the tilde is sometimes simplified into a straight line. 
Abbreviations of this kind are frequent in inscriptions and epitaphs, where the 
masons have evidently found the line too long for the width of the stene— 
either the letter itself is squeezed in above the line, or a sign is put to repre- 
sent it. Examples: 


r s e ~ 
‘* Off yo charite py for . . . 5 who soull ihi have mcy.” 
(Sixteenth century brass, Friston, Sussex. ) 
‘* Well couth he niibers and well mesur'd land, 
Thus doth he now that grotid whereon you stand.” 
e (Cloisters, Westminster, 1621.) 
‘* Hur Stroks are deadly com they soon or late.” 
(Stratford-on-Avon, 1699.) 
The inscriptions never seem to have been spaced out beforehand, but to have 
been worked at in the most haphazard manner. In printing, abbreviation 
may have been a question of economy.— Sheila Jamieson (Cheltenham). 
Murti.—The right book to consult, for Anglo-Indian terms, is Colonel 
Yules’ '‘‘ Hobson Jobson,” the second edition of which has lately appeared. A 
mufti is, properly, an expounder of the Mahometan law; whence, by some 
obscure transition, arose the phrase iz mufti for ‘‘ in plain clothes.” Probably 
a mere joke, for, of course, a true mufti could never appear in military attire. 
— Walter W. Skeat. 
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Indispensable alike in the Counting House, the Library, and the Study. 


The Survey Gazetteer of the British Isles. 


Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEw, F.R.S.E. With numerous Statistical Appendices and 64 Special — in neering me 
Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 17s. 6d. net ; half-morocco, 21s. net. The present work is based on the Census and the Ordnance Survey, It 
incorporates the substance of all the principal works on British Topography, Statistics, and Commerce ; it deals with nearly 50,000 
different places, and is the only wpte-dais and complete Gazetteer of the British Isles. The series of new maps is quite an atlas in 
itself. 

TEACHER’s TiMES.—“ Teachers of Geography will find it of the utmost value.” 

Rapip REviEw.—“ An uncommonly good Gazetteer.”’ 


The 20th Century Citizen’s Atlas. 


Containing 136 Maps and Plans, Index, &c. &c. Price, 21s. net, cloth ; or 25s. net, bound in half-morocco. 
*,° For a Complete Library Atlas this is the cheapest in England. 


The International Student's Atlas. 


Containing 105 Maps, with Index, &c. &c. Price, 6s. net. The most comprehensive Educational Atlas in this country. 


The Handy Shilling Atlas of the World. 


Containing 120 pages of Fully Coloured Maps, by J. G. BARTHOLOMEw, and a Gazetteer with 10,000 entries. Size 6 ins. by 4 insi, 
cloth, 1s. net, 


The Handy Atlas of the British Empire. 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E. A series of 120 Maps and Plans illustrating the Geography of the Colonies, with Statistical Notes 
and Tables. Cloth, 1s. net; limp lambskin, 2s. net. 


The Handy Touring Atlas of the British Isles. 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Being the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland in miniature, contained in 120 Coloured 
Maps. Reduced by permission from the Ordnance Survey. Size, 6 ins. by 4 ins. Cloth, 1s. net; limp lambskin, 2s. net. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net ; Limp Cloth, 3s. net per volume. 
Volumes small enough for the pocket (6} ins. by 4 ins. and } ins. thick) yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type on 
thin but thoroughly opaque paper, and in a dainty binding. 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 2 vols. Chapman's Homer’s Iliads. 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 2 vols. Chapman’s Homer's Odysseys. 
Hawthorn’s New England Romances. os Lp Sap Burns’ Poems. 
Walter Savage Landor’s Shorter Works. DAY sg Migs 2 Poems of Wordsworth. 











Horace Walpole’s Letters. | a \/ oe Keats’ Poems: 
Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets. nk 2 fe Pepy’s Diary. 
Swift's Journal to Stella. MAISAa Poe's. Tales. 


Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. met + ER t Lamb's Works. 

Milton’s Poems. : : Peacock’s Novels. 

Coleridge’s Poems. Ingoldsby Legends. 

Shelley’s Poems. Captain Cook’s Voyages. 

Tennyson's Poems. Ben Jonson's Plays and Poems. [ Shortly. 
Don Quixote. Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Evelyn's Diary. Mungo Park's Travels. 

The Vision of Dante. Herrick’s Poems. 

Bacon’s Works. The Novels of Lawrence Sterne. 

Marco Polo's Travels. Plays and Poems of Christopher Marlowe. 
Shakespeare. 3 vols. The Fairie Queen, by Edmund Spenser. 2 vols. 


Patt MAL GazEtTE.—* The ‘ Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of everything else we know of in its own particular line. The 
selection of works for it has never yet descended in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reasonable 


mind could wish.” a 
NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


PEPYS DIARY 











Each Volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photogravure. These are in many cases mad, 
from works which have not previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the Principal works of the Artist. 3s. 6d. net. 
Botticelli. Raphael. ‘Burne-Jones. 

By RIcHARD Davey. By EDGCUMBE STALEY. By MALcoLM BELL. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. | Van Dyck. Puvis de Chavannes. 
By A. L. Batpry. By HuGu STOKEs. By ARSENE ALEXANDRE, — [Shwurtly. 
+ | . . 
Constable's Sketches | G. F. Watts. Titian. 
By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. By Dr. R. PANTINI. By MAtcoim BELL. [ Shortly. 
Velasquez. Tintoretto. Filippino Lippi. 
By A. L. BALpry. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. By P. J. Konopy. [ Shortly. 
Gozzoli. Paola Veronese. Rossetti. 
By HuGu STOKEs. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. By ERNEST RADFORD. [ Shortly, 
StupI0o.—“‘ Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters . . . excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable . 


trouble has been taken to secure reproductions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painter’s chief works.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WORK. 
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RULING. 


WRITING ON 
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DUPLICATE 
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LIGHT RUNNING. 
LIGHT TOUCH. 
KEYBOARD. 


CARRIAGE 
LOCKS. 
GUARANTEE. 


POPULAR 
PRICE. 


12/6 PER MONTH. 


WILLIAMS No. 2 
> <s 


ACADEMY MODEL. 


THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER - Improved No. 2. 





Special Advantages. 





The WILLIAMS was the Pioneer in Visible Writing, 

and is still the leader and best exponent of this 
important feature. The idea once ridiculed and 
argued is now recognised as of great value; there can 
be no argument against it - ‘Seeing is believing.' 
This feature sells hundreds of machines to people who 
are dissatisfied with smudgy ribbon work after seeing 
the clean-cut typing of the Williams. 
Letters, words or lines in Red, Blue, Green, etc. 
Vertical or horizontal lines can be ruled in different 
colours. 

The platen revolves freely and may be adjusted by the 
platen knob for typing on ruled lines or any part of 
the paper. 

Carbon and Stencil Duplicating require no more effort 
than ordinary typing. Originals for lithographic 
fac-similes of Hektograph copies may be typed with 
Williams Special Inks, 

Ball bearings at all points ensure light running 
carriage. There are no slow keys and no heavy ones. 
The touch is light, uniform and elastic, adapted for 
high speed and all day work. 

Models 2 and 3 Williams Typewriters have 28 keys with 
double shift, writing 84 characters, and can be fitted 
with accents for foreign languages. Keyboard plans 
on application. 

Easily adjusted screw bolts at either end of carriage 
lock all moveable parts, so that the machine may be 
safely shipped. 

These machines are guaranteed against mechanical 
imperfections and will be carefully looked after by 
our Branches and Agents. 

The improved No. 2 Williams embraces all these 
advantages and is a high grade machine in every 
respect. We claim that it is the best double shift 


key machine irrespective of price. We are now 

offering it in the United Kingdom under the name of 
‘ACADEMY MODEL' at the following prices :— 

No. 2 F'cap size formerly sold at £21 now £12 12 O cash 
No. 3 Brief ,, ae - 25 ,,. 14140 ,, 
We also offer these machines by deferred payments— 
25/- on delivery and 12/6 per month until the 

machine is paid for. This figures 5d. a day covering 


a period of about two years. 
Apply at any of our Depots for full details, or 


write for catalogue. 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


57 Holborn Viaduct 


MANCHESTER - 267 Deansgate 
MIDDLESBROUGH - Royal Exchange 
NEWCASTLE .- = 21Collingwoed St. 
NOTTINGHAM- + Prudential Bdngs. 
PORTSMOUTH = 154 Queen Street 
SHEFFIELD - 72 Queen Street 
SOUTHAMPTON - 12 Portland Street 


LONDON - - 


EXETER- ~- 31 Queen Street 
GLASGOW 68 Bothwell St. 
LEEDS - 3 Park Lane 


. ABERDEEN - 115 Union Street 
BELFAST - Ti Ann Street 
BIRMINGHAM 28 High Street 
BURNLEY - 9 Grimshaw Street LEICESTER 60-64 Halford St. 

» CARDIFF = 8 St. John’s Square LEIGH 64 Bond Street 

Y DUBLIN - & Upper Ormond Quay LIVERPOOL 
EDINBURGH - 19 Shandwick Place 
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